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QNDON INSTITUTION, Finssury-crxcvs, 
October, 1849. 
*gwINEY LECTURES ON GEOLOGY,” IN CONNEXION 
“” WITH THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
E of TWELVE LECTURES on the NATURAL 
{STORY of the PALZOZOIC or ANCIENT PERIOD, will 
: wven at this Institution by WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, 
hey F.KS. F.G.S., Examiner in Physiology and Compara- 
; ‘Anatomy in the University of London ; to be commenced on 
wONDAY EVENING, November 12th, at Seven o'clock, and to 
, Mon otinaed on succeeding Mondays at the same hour. This 
¥ rse Will be open to all Graduates of the University of Edin- 
ar and all Members of the Royal College of Physicians, 
on. Gentlemen of either of these Societies, who may be de- 
of attending yor Re ne . mene ae a a a 
‘tution, in ¢ that they may be countersigned. Parties no 
Institution aay not otherwise entitled to attend the several 
toarses of Lectures at the Institution, will be admitted to this 
Carte only by Tickets to be obtained of the Lecturer at the Lnsti- 
‘ tution, on the payment of One Guinea. 


By order. 
WILLIAM TITE, Honorary Secretary. 


7 . « 
1 YOUNG LADY, just returned to England 
after a three years’ residence on the Continent, is desirous 
dan ENGAGEMENT asGOVE KNESS in a Gentleman’s Family. 
fhe undertakes to perfect her Pupils in the French Language, 
nsic,and Drawing ; would also assist them in the preparation 
a their lessons for an Italian or German Master. The most satis- 
futory references can be given. — Address 8. M., care of Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


ERMAN.—A Lesson of One Hour’s duration 
ga 6d., of Two Hours 5.—Mr. AUGUSTUS BRAN, from 
Gotha College and the University of Jena, late of the British 
Museum Library, the Pestalozzian Institution, Worksop, and 
during the last five years German Master to the Granddaughters 
His Grace the Duke of Portland, the Daughter of the Most 
Noble the Marquis of Anglesea, the Son of Lord Wenlock, and 
one hundred more, continues to GIVE INSTRUCTION, and his 
Grammar is sent post-free to any part of the United Kingdom on 
receipt of a Post-office order for 58.—Address Mr. AucustvUs Bran, 
§,Stafford-place, Pimlico, London. 


TTT 7 7 

EBREW LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 

—Those who are desirous of making themselves proficient 

jn the HEBREW LANGUAGE, the POST-BIBLICAL and 

RABBINICAL LITERATURE, may receive assistance in the 

game from a Gentleman long accustomed to the imparting of Lan- 

and to the study of Hebrew in all its branches. —Address 

A.B, care of the Editor of the * Weekly News,’ 17, Upper Welling- 
ton-street, Strand. ‘ 


} ODEL DRAWING.—~Exeter HAL, 

Srranp.—PERSPECTIVE, LANDs PE, and FIGURE 
RAWING TAUGHT FROM MODELS, the best method of 
lerning to Sketch from Nature. Classes for the above will be 
OPENED on TUESDAY NEXT. Morning Classes for Ladies ; 
Brening Classes for Ladies and Gentlemen. Terms:—at the 
Classes, 208. for Twenty Lessons. Private Lessons given. Schools 


stended. Por further particulars, with Models, Drawings, &c., 
apply to Mr. Ganpeg, 19, Exeter Hall. 


ISS WILSON, Daughter of the Scottish 
Vocalist, begs to announce her intention of giving Lessons 
hy» PIANOFORTE and in BALLAD-SINGING, — having 


4 COURS 





RAVINGS, 


IN. 












































































instructed for that purpose by her late Father. 
&, Gower-street, Bedford-square, Oct. 1849. 

0 PARENTS, &.—PUPIL WANTED.— 
4+ An ARCHITECT, in the neighbourhood of Charing-cross, 
in good practice, can receive an additional PU PIL, at a moderate 
premium. Toa young man tl ly in having had 
3 first-rate education, and dis: to devote himself to mutual 

s, the advertiser would ppy to afford full opportunities 
for acquiring knowledge of art, science, and practice.—Address to 
C.D.,care of Mr. Grant, 2, Church-street, Chelsea, 
7° LIBRARIANS, BOOKSELLERS, and 

STATIONERS.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, with immediate 
ion, the rpeottablished and well-known BUSINESS of the 

VAL MARINE LIBRARY, BRIGHTON. — Apply to Mr. 

ansons, Auctioneer, Marine Parade, Brighton. 
BARGAIN.—To Connoisseurs—An ORI- 
GINAL PAINTING of ‘JEPHTHA’S RASH VOW, (sup- 
Tiel to be the original), ON SALE.— Address H. WAtTKINsoN, 
lnshire Free Press’ Office, Spalding. 
aeeCOND SERIES FOR THE YEAR 1849. 
SOCIETY FOR THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
RELIGIOUS PRINTS 
AMONGST 
THE MIDDLE CLASSES, 
THE POOR, AND CHARITY SCHOOLS. 
OFFICE, 137, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
Mr. HENRY HERING. 
pili Managere{ Mr HENKY REMINGTON. 
ist being now open, it is respectfully requested that the 
ieziptions due for the present year man be paid directly, or 





ION. 


, P ibi h 8 
abr i OA es Nema 
Siz of the following Subjects will be ready for delivery 
in the course of neat month. 

—— a each Print, 18 inches by 14. 

‘ of = ence to His|19. Our Lord entering Jerusa- 


“Lord _ 
tora *™ongst the Doo-} 20. The Agony in the Garden. 
15 The Bapti 21. The Last Supper. 
M6 Our loan. . * 22. The Entombment. 
V. The Merynclin the Sick, | 23. The Ascension. 
i Mary M — ana 24, St. John and St. Peter Con- 
‘“gdalen Anointing. firming at Samaria. 


yt , 
“#* Gentlemen desirous of forwarding the interes* of this Society 












nsidered a 
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——_—— 






; and "taf mite their Neath impressions, are respectfully requested to 
gents; 10 , istas soon as possible, as the Prints 
. bedelivered in numerical order. = ? 
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JOTES and QUERIES: a Medium of Inter- | 


communication for Literary Men, Artists, Antiquaries, 
Heralds, &c, No.1 will pod yg congo on Saturday, November 3rd, 
to be continued Weekly, and to be had by order of all Booksellers 
and Newsmen, 
This Periodical is, as its name implies, especially intended to 
assist men of letters and research in their pursuits. Those who 
meet with facts worthy of preservation may record them in its 
columns; whilst those, again, who are pursuing literary inquiries 
may through this medium ask for information on points which 
have bafiied their own individual researches. * Notes and Queries’ 
will also be issued in parts at the end of each month. — Communi- 
cations for the Editor, and Advertisements, may be addressed to 


— 3d., or stamped, to go postage free, price 4d. | 


the Publisher.—A specimen number forwarded on receipt of four | 


postage stamps. 
Geonrce Be xt, 186, Fleet-street. 
JEACE CONGRESS MEETINGS.—PUBLIC 
_ MEETINGS will be held in Exeter Hall, London, on 
TUESDAY, October 30; in the Town Hall, Birmingham, on 
Wednesday, October 31; and in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 








= 





on Thursday, November 1, to receive a Report from the Peace 
Congress Committee. The future measures proposed for carrying 
on the Peace Movement will also be submitted. Several distin- 
guished foreigners who took an active part in the recent Peace 
Congress at Paris have signified their intention of being present, 
and the follow ing gentlemen are expected to address % meetings - 


—M. Emile de Girardin, M. Francisque Bouvet, 
Bastiat, M. Guillaumin, Richard Cobden, Esq. 
Mahan, of Oberlin College, America, Rey. W. 
Sturge, Esq., &c. &c. 

The Chair will be taken by WILLIAM EWART, Esq. M.P., at 
Half-past Six o'clock. 

Tickets for the Platform and Reserved Seats may be had at the 
Peace Congress Office, 15, New Bond-street; and Mr. C. Giiprx’s, 
5, Bishopsgate-atreet Without. 


GpREaT EXHIBITION of the WORKS of 
A 


rédéric 
.P., President 
Brock, Joseph 








INDUSTRY UF ALL NATIONS, 1851. 

t a Meeting of the Merchants, Bankers, Manufacturers, 
Traders, and others, held at the Mansion House of the City of 
London, on the 17th day of October, 1819, 

The Right Hon. Sir JAMES DUKE, M.P., Lord Mayor, 

in the Chair, 
It was moved by H. J. Prescorr, Esq. Governor of the Bank of 


England, seconded by Joun Dixon, Esq., and carried unani- | 


mously : | 
That this Meeting tenders it best thanks to His Royal Highness 


Prince Albert, President of the Society of Arts, for his proposal 
to establish an Exhibition of the Works of Industry of all Nations 
in 1851, and expresses its cordial readiness to co-operate with His 
Royal Highness in carrying the same into effect. 


It was moved by Josern Hume, Esq. M.P., seconded by Mr. Alder- 


_ man Sacomons, and carried unanimously : 

That this Meeting is of opinion that the cost of the proposed 
Exhibition should be provided by voluntary subscriptions, and 
not by the genera] taxation of the country ; and that a Res al Com- 
mission is necessary to invest the undertaking with a national 
sanction, and to give the world the utmost confidence that the 
prizes will be awarded impartially. 

It was moved by Joun Masterman, Esq. M.P., seconded by Sir J. 

Hewry Pe ty, Bart., and carried unanimously : 

That a General Committee be formed of the Merchants, Bankers, 
and Traders of the Metropolis, to promote the proposal of His 
Royal Highness, to consist of the following gentlemen :— 
The Lord Mayor. John Masterman, Esq. M.P. 
The Lord Mayor Elect. Raikes Currie, Esq. M.P. 
The Aldermen present. George Moffatt, Esq. M.P. 
The Sheriffs. Thomas Baring, Esq. M.P. 
The Governor of the Bank of| Matthew Forster, Esq. M.P. 

england. 8. J. Loyd, Esq. 

The Deputy-Governor of the} W. Cotton, Esq. 

Bank of England. Samuel Gurney, Esq. 
The Chairman of the East India| R. L. Jones, Esq. 

Company. William Tite, Esq. F.R.S. 
The Deputy-Chairman of the| Andrew Caldecott, Esq. 

East India Company. Robert Williams, Esq. 
Joseph Hume, Esq. M.P. John Dillon, Esq. 
Baron Rothschild, M.P. Joshua Bates, Esq. 
Baron Goldsmid. George Carr Glyn, Esq. M.P. 
With power to add to their number; and that the Rev. Stephen 
Reed Cattley and Mr. Under-Sheriff D. W. Wire be the Honorary 
Secretaries of such Committee, and that such Committee be in- 
structed to co-operate and correspond with the various towns in 
the kingdom in promoting the great object of the Meeting. 

It was moved by WiL.1aM Corroy, Esq., seconded by Mr. Alder- 

man CoreLanD, M.P.: . 

That the above Resolutions be duly advertised in the London 


rs. 
— JAMES DUKE, Mayor. 


It was moved by Witt1am Tooke, Esq. F.R.S., seconded by 
. Wentworrtu Dike, Esq., and carried by acclamatfon : 
That the cordial and sincere thanks of the Meeting be given to 
the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor for his efficient services in 
promoting the object of the Meeting, and for the ability and cour- 
tesy with which he has presided over it. 
STEPHEN REED CaSTESe,) Honorary 
DAVID W. WIRE, Secretaries. 
9,8t Swithin’s-lane, Lombard-street. 
ERMAN DICTIONARIES, CHEAPER 
- THAN EVER.—German-English and English-German 
Dictionaries : Thieme’s Pocket Dictionary, 608 pages. 1s. 6d. only— 
Thieme’s School Dictionary, with the Plurals of the Nouns, 8vo. 3s. 
—Fliigel’s Dictionary, London Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 22s. ; or German 
Edition, 33s.—Campe’s Deutsches ,Worterbuch, 6 vols. 4to. half 
calf, 2/. 2s.—Catalognes gratis, 
Bernarp Qvaritca, Second-hand Foreign Bookseller, 16, Castle- 
street, Leicester-square, London. 


| ORTICULTURAL CATALOGUES sent per 
post.— A Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits for 4 postage 
stamps. In this, the Catalogue of Pears is very full, and has the 
mode of culture for each variety pointed out. A Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Roses, for Autumn 1849, for 2 stamps. A Descriptive Ca- 
talogue of Trees and Shrubs, with prices for the present season 
for 6 stamps. The Miniature Fruit Garden; or, The Culture of 
Pyramidical Pear and other Fruit Trees, with directions for root 
runing, for 24 stamps. Sold also by Longman & Co. price 2s.—The 
ose Amateur’s Guide. 4th edition, Longman & Co. 68. 
THOMAS RIVERS, _ 
The Nurseries, Saw>ridgeworth, Herts. 














‘ 2 = Mudie's Library, October 27, 1849. 
QEV ENTY COPIES of ‘SHIRLEY’ 
k —One Hunprep Copies of Macavtay's ‘ Enciann’ — One 
Hunprep Copies of Layarp’s ‘ Nineveu,’—Firry Corigs or *Tue 
Caxtons’—and a Brepertienats supply of every other good New 
Work, are in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 28, 

Jpper King-street, Bloomsbury-square. Sinoie Sunscriptioy, 

l yp 

post-office order, payable to Cuantes Epwanp Muozizg, will secure 
28, 

I.—An unprecedented su Rly of the best New Works, English 

present rate of increase. The preference is given to Works of His- 


One Guinea PER Annum. Country Subscription—First Class, 15 
an immediate supply. 
SELECT LIBRARY, 
This Library offers to the Subscribers the fullowing peculiar 
and Foreign, Five Thousan olumes per annum, (including from 
tory, Biography, Religion, to osophy, aud ‘I'ravel ; the best Works 
ed, 





vols. all new, 5l. 58.; Second Class, 12 vols. half new, 3¢. 32. 

\ UDIE’S 

4 Urrer Kino-street, BLooMsBURY-SQUARE 
Advantages :— 

Twenty to One Hundred Copies of every leading Work,) is the 


of Fiction are also freely added. 
IL. No Subscriber need wait long for any Book he may require, 
as fresh copies are placed in circulation whenever a delay occurs. 
IIL. Subscribers are entitled to enter their names for duplicate 
copies of newly published Books at Half-Vrice, to be reserved for 
them in good condition at the end of one year. 
1V. The Terms of Subscription are unusually moderate. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Family and Country Subscription, 
4 Vols. at one time in Town, or 6 in the Country, 2U. 28. per ann. 
8 Vols. = a 12 - Bl. : 
15 Vols. - ped Q4 ie 5l. 5a. > 
*x* Town Subscribers, residing at a distance from the Library, 
may have the larger number, if the Books are exchanged in one 
ea Country Subscribers may have Books as soon as published, 
y limiting their number to that allowed in Town. 
Book Societies, Libraries, and Literary Institutions supplied. 
Cuar_es Epwarp Mupiez, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury- 
square. 





Now ready, Post free, 
DULAU & CO.’S 
UARTERLY LIST, Nos. 3 and 4, of new 
French, German, and other Foreign Works, imported by 
DULAU co. 
Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 

*x* All orders for Works contained in the above Lists will be 

received by the Country Booksellers throughout the United 
<ingdom. 


OHN 





This day is published, 


WHELDON’S CATALOGUE of 


;@ BOOKS, comprising an extensive Collection of Valuable and 


Useful Books in the Arts and Sciences, Natural History, and Do- 
mestic Economy ; together with Transactions, Journals, and Pro- 
ceedings of nearly all the principal Learned Societies, either in 
complete sets or in separate parts and numbers. 

It also embraces all the leading Magazines, Reviews, Literary 
Journals, and most important and really interesting Serial Publi- 
cations of the present century. 

Vith a choice selection of Pictorial Works and Artistic Pro- 
ductions, the best Authors on Geology, Astronomy, Heraldry, 
Genealogy, History. Biography, Poetry, and Miscellaneous Litera- 
ture, Ancient and Modern. 

Copies of the Catalogue will be sent on application, by post, on 
the receipt of two stamps, by the Publisher, 

JOHN WHELDON, 4, Paternoster-row, London. 


READING FOR ALL! — Crew's Liprary, 

7, Lamb's Conduit-street.—The New System instituted at 
this old-established Library insures to Subscribers a constant 
supply of all the New Works of merit or interest as they issue 
from the No delay or disappointment need occur, an 
unlimited number of copies of every popular work being provided. 

Single Subscription, One Guinea per Annum. 
Family and Country Subscription :— 
4 vols. at one time in town, or : in the country, 2 a. per annum. 
_— _ _ 1 — S — 








12 _ - -_ 18 - 4. 48. _ 

A small subscription of 15s. per annum will entitle the Sub- 
scriber to select from an immense collection of many thousand 
volumes in every department of literature ; but not to the newest 
works or magazines. 

Proprietor, Tuomas Oxpisu (successor to F. Crew), Lamb’s Con- 
duit-street. 


CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES.—The 
MEDICAL FACULTY, and those requiring an effective 
Instrument for Microscopie investigations, can be supplied with 
an Achromatic Microscope OF THE LARGEST CLASS, On an im- 
proved construction, unsurpassed for steadiness and freedom from 
tremor, mounted on a strong tripod with two uprights supporting 
an axis, enabling the observer to incline the Instrument to an. 
angle from vertical to horizontal, rack adjustment by two mille 
heads, and fine motion by screw and lever—two achromatic object- 
glasses } and 4-inch in brass boxes—two Huyghenian eye-pieces, 
varying the magnifying power from 40 to 60) linear—animalcule 
box, condensor, digphragms, Secerpe, pliers, &c. &c., packed in a 
mahogany Cabinet Case, with four wers for apparatus and 
objects, price Ten Guineas. 7 
he above Instrument with ‘rack motion stage, 121 128.; extra 
inch object-glass with lieberkuhn, in brass boxes, 45%.; eighth 
object-glass, 70s. ; extra size polariging pene complete, 658, 
anufactured and sold by A. ABRAHAMS & CO., Opticians 
and Mathematical Instrument Manufacturers, 20, Lord-street* 
Liverpool. 


G UTTA PERCHA TUBING.—May be buried 
J in damp or marshy ground for years, without injury. Acids, 
alkalies, and grease are without action upon it, and it is therefore 
valuable for conveying gas, water, chemicals, &c. It is peculiarly 
valuable for liquid manure, drain, and soil pipes. In case of any 
stoppage, an incision can be made with a sharp knife, and readily 
secured again, by means of a warm iron. ing a non-conductor, 
it is not affected by the frost of winter or drought of summer, like 
metal or leather. Its strength is extraordinary ; the small half- 
inch diameter tubing having resisted a pressure of 2501bs on the 
square inch, without bursting. The smaller sizes may be had in 
100 feet, and the larger in 50 feet lengths. The juints are easily 
made. The power which Gutta Percha Tubing possesses as a con- 
ductor of sound renders it most valuable for conveying messages, 
in lieu of bells. Every variety of articles manufactured by the 
Gutta Percha Company, Patentees, 15, Wharf-road, City-road, 
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London ; and sold by their wholesale deal 
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NEW, ENLARGED, AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


With the Omitted Passages Restored, numerous Additional Notes, and a General Index, 
with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. each bound, 


PEPYS’ DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE, 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE REIGNS OF CHARLES II. AND JAMES IL. 
Edited by LORD BRAYBROOKE. 
sh Wleriuse. Te to the best book of te kind it the English language. ‘The uew tantter is extremely curious, end oces- 


sionally far more characteristic and entertaining than the old.” —Atheneum. 


Henry Coxsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


THE NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 
A ROMANTIC CHRONICLE. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘WHITEFRIARS, ‘OWEN TUDOR, &c. 


Now ready, complete in 5 vols. 





Also just published, in 3 vols. 


THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW. 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 


** A very clever novel, presenting, in marked contrast, the Old World and the New during the eventful epoch out of 
which we are emerging.”— Morning Post. 


Henry Cousurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE 
ALBERT. 


ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY ; 


CONTAINING FIFTEEN MAPS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE GEOLOGY, HYDROGRAPHY, METEOROLOGY, 
BOTANICAL AND ZOOLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY, AND ETHNOGRAPHY OF THE GLOBES. 


Constructed by AUGUSTUS PETERMANN, F.R.GS. 


With Letter-press descriptive of the Physical Phenomena of the Globes, by the Rey. THOMAS MILNER, M.A. 
Price l/. ls. cloth, and U. 5s. half-bound russia. 


London: Wa. S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, Paternoster-row. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JANE EYRE.’ 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 1J. 11s. 6d. cloth, 


Shirley, by Currer Bell. 
Author of “Jane Eyre.” 


London: Smita, Exper & Co, 65, Cornhill. 





Early in November, 
LUEE LIMNER’S NEW WORE. 





t 





ONGE-ACYIERR 


SHOWING WHAT MR. BROWN DID, THOUGHT, AND INTENDED TO DO, DURING 
THAT FESTIVE SEASON. 


Now first Edited from the Original M.S 
By LUKE LIMNER, Esq. 


London: W1LLIAM Taao & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


.&. (or M.E.S.S.), with Notes and Dlustrations, 





EONARD & CUNNINGHAM. | 
L No, 37, TREMONT-ROW, HAM, Av vortox ' 
*x* Consignments of Books, Paintings, Engra 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited forsa Sales at 
NOTIC e semi-annual Sales of Books to th ~ 
held the ‘first week in June and | December of each ver Trade bi 
IBRARY of LIEUTE NANT-GENERL 
L wha. GENERA 
The Catalogues of this 


EXTENSIVE AND VALUABL TBR. 
TECHENER at PARIS, ca MOND, ander the duet 
i. , a’ 
five following days (Sundi rhe excepted) Lg at and 
each, of Messrs. 5. Laicu Go, Anetionsaenn pie 
e Fine Arts, Wal to 


vings, 


BY & 
Property and Works illustrative of th 
street, Stran 








—S= 


Sales bp Auction. 
SALES of LITERARY PROPERTY and WORKS of gp 
MESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & 00., 


Wellington-street, Strand, Anetionews of Li 
and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, to announce thet 
have commenced their Season for the disposal of Librari } 
tions of Engravings, Drawings, Cabinet Pictures, — and 
saris uities, Curiosities, an other Works of Art; 
we a wae ON, at their snenes, 3, Welli sire 

s aa 


AY, “November 6, and four follo 
preci feel, @ VALUABLE. COLLRCTION of 
THEOLOGICAL, aa CLA ‘AL BOOKS ; : inca 
buck (R.), History and ‘Antiquities of Se County of 
vols. a very fine copy, in russia extra—Camden (W.), B 
Gough, 3 vols. best edition—Biblia Sacra Poly lotta, at 
Ww altonus, 6 vols.—Anselme, Histoire Genes logique et 
gique de France, 9 vols. fine Set-Curyeostonn erecta 
in 4—Cotelerii Patres A postolici,notis Clerici, Ral.ave ols, best edit —Dup 
dale, Monasticon Anglicanum, by Caley, Bandinel, and Ellis, § vols 
—Du Pin (L.), History of Ecclesiastical Writers, 17 vols. in be 
bam’, Trai a res * Ashasien, 7 vols, with 

ates—Granger, Biographical istory of England, ustrated 
Works of Hogarth— Humboldt et Bonptend, Plantes’ i 
et Vues des Cordilleres, 4 vols.— Le Long, Bibliothéque 

vols.—Lodge (E.), Portraits of Illustrious Raieen 
Britain, the original edition, 4 vols.—Robinson (P.), ¥; 
Britannicus, 3 vo. berts’ (D.) Views in Granada, and 
Pictorial Works—Auctores Classcl — cur& Valpy, a a 
Britton’s various Works, on large pa di 
vols. in russia—a fine set of the nocmiaien of England, 15 ~ 
Nichols (J.), Liter nec and Illustrations, 15 vols ing 
sowerhs. English Bol rood = Cag! edit: 

ne set of the Gentleman's Magazine, 169 vola. whole bound 
russia extra, with marbled edges, &c To be viewed two pal 
and Catalogues had. 


Six Days’ Sale of the First Portion of the extensive and vay 
able Stock of Books of the late eminent 
Rodda, of Greal Newport-street. 


MESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHERe & 


Auctioneers of Literary Pro 
the Fine Arts, will SELL BY gon 


lington-street, Strand, o oR MONDA Now aud five 
lowing days, ‘the ERS PORTION of the me it el wi 
of aD f the late eminent Bookada, 

Mr. PArue $ RODD Great Newport-street, London; om 

prising, aa other Works Anselme ( i. Histoire 

et Chronolosique de la Maison Royale de F a 

copy of the best edition, on large r—Chutterbuel ‘Bo i 

and — of the County of postions, oS vols. large 

—Christine of a the Fayt of Armes and of 








=, in russia, extra, by Lewis— 
edition, by R. Pynson, unknown and neoeribode" 
ne copy, in 13 vols—Dumont et Rousset, © 
matique du Droits des Gens, a fine copy of 
work, on larg: paper, in 30 oe 0, 
Genealogicum, 6 vols. large paper— Dugdale, Origines « J 
a fine illustrated copy, in russia extra—Grevii et Gronovii' 
saurus Antiquitatum, 34 vols.—Holinshed (R.), Chronicles of } 
land, > Restland and Ireland, black letter, a choiee oo ri 
editi on’s Chronicle at large, fine copy, b, 
the Greg ville Collection— Henares phroniqas, 
scarce— Pellerin, (Euvres sur les M 
actions of the Royal Roslesy of Louden, cc oe 
Collection of Tracts, by Sir Wa 13 vols. poem ay 
Surtees’ History of Durham, 4 ¥o s, a noe ¢ collection of the 
of Tempesta, in 2 vols.—Bryan’ Biographical Dictienary of 
Engravers, extensively illustrated with an ae 4 
tes—Versions of the fingent rare Works relating 
to America— Private ane = Parliament—rare and curious Hit 
torical Pieces and Trac eants, be viewed two day 
prior to the Sale, and oi had at the —. of sale. 
Eight Days’ Sale of highly interesting British Historical De 
traits, forming the Second Portion of the very important 
and valuable Stock of Prints, the property of Messrs. ¥ 
& G. Smith, the long-established, well-known, and a 
nent Printsellers, of Lisle-street, having retired fro 
business. 
M ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOT HEBY _& 
ve 0 
Auctioneers of Literary CTON at 2 Pines ra 
December 3, and seven feb 











the Fine Arts, will SELL b; 
lington-street, Strand, =. d 

lowing, Care ofSupday! ex 
SECO P 


hy 
a 9 isely | the 
of the a T and VALUABLE 
STOCK of PRINTS, the property of Messrs. W.& G. SMITH 
comprislog one of the m pumerous and interest 

of British aistorian} Portraits ever offered fo at 
a vast number of extremely rare Prints ‘by t ole. most cae 
English Engravers, in the finest condition, ap . ne 
number of fine Proofs and rints after the Works of Sir a Ca 
= nolda. May be viewed four days prior to the Sale, an 
ogues f 


NS 
Eight Days’ Sale of the Second Portion of the valuable Stock 
of Books of the late eminent Bookseller, Mr. Thos. 
N ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & 
Auctioneers of Lite: 
the Fine Arts, will SELL b WEAUCTION. a iat thelr Hou 4 We 
ington-street, sat 1 brocisely the At coND PORTION <& 
VALUAB. EB sToC KS of the 
eminent a ty Mr. THO} 3 RODD , of Gress . 
street, London ; comprising aaa works in Theo! OF asd 
siastical History, an Canon Law ; ineluding various ersiaat 
the Holy Scriptures, Works of the ‘Fathers and Reformers 
Church, rare Tracts and reatises on Convocations, Chae 
Government, Discipline, and Reformation, pumeroes Pampliss 
on Religions Topics, Tracts on the Jesu its, J History. 
To be viewed two days prior to to ‘the Sale, and Sarclegues 


The valuable Law Library of the late John Hodgson, En. 06 
N ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & 00, 
Autioneers of Literary Proper —« 
the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTI 
-street, Strand. on WEDNESDAY, 
ABLE LAW LIBRARY of the sate JOLIN HO 
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te ird Portion of the valuable Stock of 
of the Third Po i 
Day ae eminent Bookseller, Mr. Thos. Rodd. 

ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., 
a P iterary Property and Works illustrative of 

core ELL DAUCTION, at their House, 3, Wel- 
t. Strand, on MON DAY. December 17, and 5 follov 

i sisely, the THIRD PORTION of the I 
ee LUABLE STOCK of BOOKS of the late e 
VALUN TOMAS RODD, of Great Newport-street, London, 
r, Mr. f the Works of the English, Latin, and Italian Poets 
consisting oF | ts, Facetise, Romances and Novels, and other de- 
we Dramas elegant Literature. Catalogues are now preparing. 


RB. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
street, on FRIDAY, Nov. 2nd, some BOOKS 

fa Gentleman ; including Matthxi Paris His- 

large paper, russia — H sfield, Historiw An- 

n, Angliz Hibernica and Normanica — Nalson’s 

; fine copy — Thomasini Ecclesize 





le 
reign edrals — Nicolas’s Orders of British Knight- 

feat Foe 0 British Birds, 5 vols.— Ritson’s Works, 12 
best Tame and Smollett’s England, 13 vols. larze paper—His- 
rab ociet 4s Publications, 10 vols. —Thome a Becket Opera, 8 
Monkish Historians, 6 vola — Bingham’s Works, 9 vols.— 
x Ecclesiastical History, 9 vols. --Carsan’s Lives of the 


Ca 
Callers é vola in 3, calf extra—Capital Library Table, &c. 


— ~- 1. TEW . Tal . 
R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
om TUESDAY, Nov. 13th, an extensive Collection of 

4 rds and quires, Stereotype Plates, Copper- 
peyryzsne es Lithographic Press, large yuantity of Medical 
ke. 








————— = 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 


M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


JULLIEN has the honour to announce that 
» his ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS will commence 
@ FRIDAY NEXT, Nov. 9nd, and continue for ONE MONTH. 
Full particulars will be duly announced. 
FIRCULATING PORTFOLIO of WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS, by the best Masters. — Messrs. 
DICKINSON & CO. beg to inform those who are studying the 
Fine Arte that they have on HIKE Drawings by all the first mas- 
tad the day, viz, Harding, Prout, Cox, Fielding, Tepham, 
Absolon, Oakley, Fripp, &c., which can be sent to any 
part of the kingdom.— Dickinson & Co, 114, New Bond-street. ‘abe 
DNGRAVINGS.—A CHOICE COLLEC- 
TION, Ancient and Modern, ON SALE, at redueed prices, 
ing the best Works of the most distinguished Masters; 
mang whom may be mentioned W oollett, Strange, Sharp, Earlom, 
Hollar, Perporati, Wille, Edelinck, Bervie, Drevet, Muller, &c. 
The are in fine condition, and have formed portions of 
the most celebrated collections: it may be sufficient to mention Sir 
Mark Lord Aylesford, and the Duke of Buckingham. 
TALOGUE is now ready, aud will be forwarded on 


A 
ipt of two postage stamps. 
ee TORGE axe Buahill-row, Finsbury, London. 











. Sl, 
bstablished above 6) yeare. 0 
EDDING and HERALDIC STATIONERY 
in FIRST-RATE PERFECTION.—Every requisite for a 
in Enamel Address Cards, “At Home Notes,” and 
Baamel Envelopes, stamped in brilliant silver relief at the lowest 
darges, A splendid and varied collection to select from, compris- 
ing impressions in Gold, Silver, and Colour relief on Note Paper, 
ies engraved for the highest families in the kingdom, 
‘the , the Navy, and Public Institutions. Any Dies intrusted 
this blishment will be found to be stamped from in such a 
aa le as to do the utmost justice to the engraving.—H. 
¥, Heraldic Stationer and Die Engraver, 56, Kegent’'s 
Quedrant, five doors from County Fire Office. 
NOW THYSELF !—Professor BLENKINSOP’S 
method of describing the CHARACTER of persons from 
tte HAND-WRITING never fails, being founded on Philosophi- 
alprinciples. A specimen of the ordinary Writing, stating Age, 
Sa, and Profession, enclosing 13 uncut Postage Stamps, will 
@emean unerring description of the mental and moral qualities 
the writer, pointing out gifts and defects hitherto unsuspected, 
with their probable influence on the future life ; and advice in all 
ass of distress and difficulty.— Address Dr. BLeNxinsor, 10, Lan- 
. Waterloo-bridge, London. 
TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 
Just published, price Sixpence, ’ 

ADKTEL’S ALMANAC for 1850.—This work, 
in which the Cholera was so exactly foretold, contains Pre- 

of its Result, and the only Method to stay its Course. 
Published by Hall & Co. 25, Paternoster-row, London ; and all 


on paler demand renders early application necessary to 


Just Publiohed with ‘Portraits, 


Almanach be Gutha, 
, 1850. 


DULAU & CO., 37, SOHO SQUARE 
Foreign Booksellers. 








ee 
im—THE BEST REMEDIES FOR CHOLERA ARE 
_ POINTED OUT IN THIS WORK. 

Peete vol. the 10th edition, much enlarged, price 168, 
MODERN’ DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a 
Canes, FOPU LAR TREATISE, exhibiting the Symptoms, 

and most efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with a Collec- 
Approved Prescriptions, Management of Children, Doses of 
Towin Forming a comprehensive Medical Guide for the 
ore: amilies,and Invalids,in the absence of their Medical 
Tewult of grext cto RAHAM, M.D. &c. “It is evidently the 
twthor great professional talent, experience, and judgment ; the 
a mere appears conscientious and candid, One oly ctis 
y evident—a sincere desire to benefit his suffering 
Teaders, ig on] To recommend a work like the present to our 
ly to manifest a proper yegerd, ie their —— 

“Te a ary Journal, Feb, 184: 

Itis altogether deserving of permanent popularity.” 
impkin & ndon Weekly Review, 

Co. Paternoster-row; Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly ; 
‘0d Teas, 73, Cheapside. ‘Sold by sli Booksellers: * " 


On the Ist of November will be published, in 2 vols. small 8vo. Ws. 6d. elegantly bound in eloth, 


WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT’S LETTERS TO 
A FEMALE FRIEND. 


A COMPLETE EDITION, TRANSLATED FROM THE SECOND GERMAN EDITION. 
By CATHERINE M. A. COUPER, 


Author of ‘ Visits to Beechwood Farm,’ ‘ Lucy’s Half-Crown,’ &e, 


London: Joun CHapMan, 142, Strand. 





A DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY, 


AND OF 


PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Comprised in 80 Maps, exhibiting a Comprehensive System of Astronomy and Physieal Geography, and a complete 
Atlas of the Globe, carefully constructed, with Letter-press, illustrated by several hundred Vignettes descriptive tas 
Physical Features and Statistics of the several Countries. 


By the Rev. T. MILNER, M.A. 


4to. cloth lettered, 35s.; half-bound russia, 22. 2s, 





London: Wa. S. Orr & Co. Amen-corner. 


THIS DAY 





IS PUBLISHED. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo., to be had at all the Libraries, 


THE OGILVITIES. 
A NOVEL. 


**The book is charming. It is written with deep earnestness, and pervaded by a noble and loving philosophy; while 
in giving form to her conceptions the writer evinces at once a fine and subtle imagination, and that perception of minute 
characteristics which gives to fiction the life-like truth of biography. Nor does she want the power to relieve her more 
serious view by one of genial and well-direeted humour.”— Atheneum. 

“ A tale of intense passion, powerfully written, evidently by one whose acquaintance with the mysteries of the human 
heart, with its infirmities and its inconsistencies, is long and deep.”—John Bull. 

**It is a pleasure to speak, as we are bound to speak, of the book before us,—viz. in terms of high and cordial praise.” 

Weeky News. 

“* A clever novel.....No class of readers will be disappointed.”—Literary Gazette. 


In post &vo. price 10s. 6d., the Third Volume of 
THE 


ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; 
OR, CURIOSITIES OF FAMILY HISTORY. 
By Georce Linus Craik. 
Wirth a Portrait or Sin Ropert Dupwey. 


Contents :—The Hereditary Principle; Aristocracy and 
Democracy. — Charles Brandon’s Widow and her Second 
Marriage.—The Lady Mary Grey.— Sir Robert Dudley.— 
Bess of Hardwick and the Talbots. — The Cavendishes and 
the Stanhopes.—Lord Pembroke and Sir Richard Wharton. 
—The Wharton and Stuart Duel.—The Bruce and Sackville 
Duel. — The Lord Crichton of Sanquhar.— The Earldom of 
Monteith, &c. &c. &e. 


In 4 vols. post 8vo. price 42s. 


The Third Edition, with numerous Additions and Cor- 
rections, 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS 
AND SPEECHES. 


WITH ELUCIDATIONS AND CONNECTING 
NARRATIVE, 
By Tomas CARLYLE. 


With A PorTRAIT OF CROMWELL, FROM AN ORIGINAL 
MINIATURE BY COOPER. 
A Supplement to the First and Second Editions, com- 
prising the new matter introduced into the Third Edition, 
| is also published, in demy 8vo. [In a few days. 


London: Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 





NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE, AND SECOND EDITION. 


On the Ist of November will be published, Part II. containing 168 pages, post 8vo. and a Steel Plate, after N. Poussiy, 
price 2s. 6d. 


NEW CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE, 
AND BOOK OF THE MONTHS. 


By GEORGE SOANE, Esq. B.A. 
Author of ‘A Life of the Duke of Wellington,’ ‘ The Frolics of Puck,’ ‘ January Eve,’ &c. 


The Work will be completed in Four Parts, each illustrated by a Steel Engraving, forming two handsome 8vo. volumes, 
«Two pleasant volumes of light agreeable reading.....We shall be surprised if these ‘ New Curiosities’ do not become 
permanently popular.”—John Bull. 


London: E. Cuurton, 26, Holles-street. Dublin: M‘Guasnan. Edinburgh: Menzigs & Co. 





In a few days will be published, elegantly bound, price 10s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES, 


FROM THE WORDS OF OUR LORD, OF THE APOSTLES, AND THE PROPHETS. 
Beautifully printed, and Muminated in the Missal Style with Eight Subjects after the Old Masters. 


E. Cuvurrtoyn, Publisher, 26, Holles-street. 





19, HOLLES-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 


FOR SIX GUINEAS A YEAR, Subscribers to BULL’S 


LIBRARY are supplied with all the New Works for perusal in every part of the Kingdom, and two guineas’-worth to 
keep at the end of each year,—the surplus copies being then distributed. The Catalogue of New and Popular Works, 
now in course of gratuitous delivery, may be had on application. A Post-office order for the subscription, addressed 
Mr. Butt, 19, Holles-street, will insure an immediate supply in any part of the Kingdom, without the delay of a previous 
correspondence, 
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HIRLEY, by the Author of ‘ Jane Eyre,’ and 

all New Books of general interest may be obtained by ‘a small 

Annual, Quarterly or Monthly Subscription, at COOMES’S Li- 
brary, lil, Regent- -street. Terms sent free upon application. 


OMER’S ILIAD—the first Six Books, Greek 
and English. A literal interpaged Translation, with Eng- 
- motes, 12mo. cloth. Reduced to 38.; or free by post, 38. 6d.— 
CATALOGUE of SECUND-HAND BOOKS in Theology, 
pat Mathematics, Law and Miscellaneous; gratis and post- 
ee, 
Wicuram Hearn, 2. Lincoln's Inn-fields. 


COMPLETION OF JOHNSTON’S PHYSICAL ATLAS, 
QUARTO EDITION. 
Next week will, be published, in 1 vol. imperial _ handsomely 
bound, half morocco, price 2/, 128. 
[HE PHY SICAL ATLAS of NATURAL 
PHENOMENA, reduced from the Edition in Imperial 
Folio. For the va of Colleges, Academies, and Families, 

B sEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S 1.S., 
Suaietiex at Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty, Ho ynorary 
Member of the Geographical Society, Berlin. 

This Edition contains TWENTY-FIVE MAPS, including a 
PALAONTOLOGICAL and GEOLOGICAL MAP of the BRI- 
TISH ISLANDS, engraved in the Tihageas Style of Art, expressly 
for this Edition, by Messrs. W. & A. K. Johnston, and carefully 
qcioured, wee their superintendence ; with DESCRIPTIVE 
LETTER-PRESS, anda VERY COPIOUS INDEX. 

William Blackwood & Sons, E — and London. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 
YERSONAL REC OLLEC ‘T IONS of the LIFE 
and TIMES, with EXTR: S from the CORRESPON- 
DENCE, of VALENTINE L ORD. Cc LONG URRY 
Dublin: James M'‘Glashan, 21, D’Olier-street. Wm. 8S. Orr & 
; Orders received by all Bo oksellers, 


MURRAY'S HOME — oo LIBRARY, 
This day 
THE LIFE of OL IVER. ‘GOLDSMITH. By 
ASHINGTON IRVING, Fx ranine endl —_ and con- 


cluding Volume of the Home and Cotoniat Lisrs 
John Murray, Albemarle- street. 








GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S COMIC ALMANACK. 

Now ready, with large coloured Fri wnblaplece, and numerous other 
ustrations, price 28, 6d. 

T.HE COMIC ALMANACK and DIARY for 

1850. Edited by HENRY MAYHEW, Author of ‘ The 

Grostest Plague of Life ;’ and Lllustrated by GEORGE CRUIK- 


David Bogue, Fleet-street. 


On the ist of November vil be ape price 28, 6d. roan, 


edge 
UNCH’S POC KET: -BOOK ror 1850. 
ILLUSTRATED by JOHN LEECH, RICHARD DOYLE, 


and HABLOT K. BROWNE. 


Office, 85, Fleet-street, and all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 


NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
On the 31st inst. will be published, price 1s. Number 7 of 
AVID COPPERFIELD the YOUNGER, 
OF BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY. By CHARLES 
DICKENS. With Illustrations by Hantor K. Browne. To be 
completed in Twenty Monthly Numbers. 
London: Bradbury & Evans, 11, Be ouverie -strec et. 


Messrs. Reeve, Benham, and Reeve, 
WILL PUBLISII BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


THE FOLLOWING 


NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONS 


—=— 








New Work by Robert Hunt. 
PANTHEA: the SPIRIT of NA- 


TURE. By none RT HUNT, Author of *The Poetry of 
Science,’ 1 vol. 8 (On the 3rd November, 


If. 
New Work by Captain Chamier, R.N. 
A REVIEW of the FRENCH RE- 
VOLUTION of 1848, from the 24th of venreary to the Election 


of the First President. By CAPTAIN CHAMIER, R.N. In 2 
wols, 8y0. {On the ond November. 


A new Edition of 
The POETRY of SCIENCE; or, 


Fete of the Physical Phenomena of Nature. By ROBERT 
UNT. Revised and Corrected by the Author, 1 vol. 8vo. 123. 
(Un the Press. 


A Second Series of 
HIMALAYAN PLANTS RECENT- 


LY DISCOVERED by Dr. JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, 
F.B.S. Edited by SIK W. J. HOOKER, F.BK.S. Imp. folio. 


v. 
A Second Series of 


EPISODES of INSECT LIFE. 


Crown 8vo. Beautifully Illustrated. 16s, Coloured and bound 
extra, gilt edges, 21s, (In November. 


vt. 
A Second Volume of 


The NATURAL HISTORY of IRE- 
LAND. By WILLIAM THOMPSON, Esq. Pres. Nat. Hist. and 
Phil. Soc. of Belfast. 8yvo. 


A new Edition of 
POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. 


vised and Corrected by the Author. By AGNES CATLOW. 
16mo. 


Re- 
Royal 
With 20 Plates of Figures. 10s. 6d. coloured. [Now ready. 


London: Reeve, Bennam & REEVE, 
King W illiam- street, Strand. 


No. XXXL, published this day, 
Circulation Two Thousand Monthly, of 


G. WILLIS’S CATALOGUE OF 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 


and Price Current of New Works. 
Subscription Three Shillings per Annum. 
A SPECIMEN NUMBER GRATIS. 


Among other Works may be enumerated the following :-— 
Andrews’ (H.) Heaths, Coloured Engravings 


of, with full Descriptions, 248 beautifully coloured plates, with 
magnified dissections, 4 vols. folio, bds. uncut, 141. (Published at 
361.) 1202-5 


Biographical Memoirs of the most Celebrated Persons that have 
died between 1817 and 1837, 21 vols. svo. new half calf, 41. 48. (Pub- 
lished at 152.) 1817-3 

Antiquities of Athens, and other Places in 
GREECE, SICILY, &., by Cockerell, Kinnard, and Donaldson, 
Architects. 50 fine large hngrs ving, with Descriptions. Atlas 
folio, 1. 103, (Published at 6. 1830 


Archeeologia, or eh Tracts relating 


to Antiquity, published by the Society of Autiquaries, 30 vols. tto. 
the first 18 vols. bound in russia, gilt edges, fine set, 25/. 10s. 0-143 


Bennett’s (J.) Ceylon and its Caps abilities, 
its Natural Kesources, Indigenous Productions, and Cesamercial 
— coloured plates, royal 4to. cluth, 21. 2s. (Published at 

" ‘Brees’ Railway Practice, a Collection of 
Working Plans and Practical Details of Construction in the 
Public Works of the most Celebrated Engineers, both English and 
Foreign, the Four Series complete, with nearly large En- 
graviugs, 4 vols. 4to. cloth, 5/.108. (Published at I2/. 12s.) 1847 


Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities of Great 
Britain, with 311 beautiful engravings, dto. half morocco, 
gilt, only 62. lus. (Published at 351.) 36 

Britton’s Architectural Antiquities of 
Great Britain, 360 beautiful engravings, with Historical and De- 
scriptive Accounts, 5 vols. 4to. half-morocco, gilt, only ti. lus. [= 
lished at 207. 5s.) 

Canova’s Works in Sculpture and Modelling, 
150 beautiful plates in outline, 3 vols. folio, large paper, half 
morocco, gilt, 44. (Published at 9. 18s.) 1s24 

Coxe’s (Archd.) Historical Works: Life 
of the Duke of poe: History of the House of Austria, 
and Memoirs of the Kings of Spain of the House of Bourbon. 
16 vols. 8vo. uniform in calf gilt, and 4to Atlas of Battles, 77. 15 
A presentation copy from the Author. 15-96 

Croke’s (Sir A.) Genealogical History 
of the CROKE FAMILY, originally named Le Blount, with 78 
Pedigrees, Portraits, Seals, Coats of Arms, and Views of ( ast tles, 
Manor-Houses, Family Relics, &c. 2 thick vols. 4to, bds, 2/. 2 

This elaborate work was privately prin-ed. Oxford, 1823 

Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, arranged ac- 
cording to its Organization, ig < a Description of Qui n¢ HAW 
Birds, Fishes, Insects, Shells, &c.,by CU VIEK and LATREILLE 
Translated from the last Drench edition, with 4,000 Pras RES, 
MOSTLY COLOURED, on 800 Plates. 8 vols. S8vo. half-morocco, 3i. 10s 
(Published at SJ. 88.) 

*,* This is the most scientific and general work upon the sub- 
je ot, and | the only one upon Natural History suitable for a“ Home 
Library.” The Plates are engraved up m steel, and nearly all 
coloured, comprising upw ards of 4,000 Figures of Quadrupeds, 
Birds, Fishes, Insects, 

Curtis’s Botanical Magazine ; or, Flower- 
Garden Displayed, with the New Series by SIMS and HOOKER. 
awards ot 5: 700 coloured Plates. 68 vols. royal Svo. 211. 10s. (l’ub- 
lished at 7 1787-1840 


pin (Owen) and Goury’s Scenery of the 
NILE, from Grand Cairo to the Second Cataract, from Drawings 
made on the Spot. 30 large and fine tinted Ehgravings, — 

foli o, half morocco, 2/. 10s. (Published at 4/. 4s. 

One of the most beautiful and in teresting works upon Egypt 
ever published. 

Journal of the Royal Geographical Society 
of LONDON, from the Commencement in 1829 to 1846. Numerous 
fine folding Maps and Plates, 15 vols. 8vo. half calf, new, 41. 10 

‘ Lurray, 1829-46 
Moore’s Irish Melodies, illustrated by 
MACLISE.—A Set of the 161 charming eo forming ‘a 
complete set of the Illustrations of the work. Engraver's Proofron 
India paper, before the writing, mounted on thick plate paper, in 
ortfolio, 7. 7% (Only 25 copies printed, and those uae | by 
Messrs. Longmans at 311.108. each.) 1847 

Neale’s Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen in 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. New Series, 300 fine 
Engravings, India Proofs, a. royal 4to. large paper, bds. leather 
backs, 42. lua. (Published at 25: 24-29 

New General ll Dictionary, 
edited by the Rev. H. J. ROSE. The articles contributed by the 
most eminent Scholars of the present day. Complete in 12 vols, 
8vo. new cloth, 6/. 63,—Another, 12 vols. half russia, 71.188. (Pub- 
lished at 102. 163.) 1842-47 

Ottley’s (W. Young) Fac-similes of 
SCARCE and CURIOUS PRINTS from the Early Masters of 
the Italian, German, and Flemish Schools. 100 Engravings in 
exact imitation of the originals. Folio, 2. 2s, (Pub. at vl. 10s.) 

Valpy’s Family Classical Library, con- 
taining the best Translations of Plutarch, Xenophon, Pindar, 
Thucydides, Sophocles, Euripides, Homer, Anacreon, ‘Theophrastus, 
&c.; Tacitus, Horace, Pheedrus, cuvene. Persius, Ovid, &c. 31 
vols. 12mo. cloth. 2. 10s, (Published at71. 1830, &e. 

Any of the above may be had at “4 6d. per yolume. 


5 vols, 


WILLIS begs to inform his Customers and the Literary 
Pablic that he has recently ear ag the following CaTaLoGvEs : 


Three | Cheap Books. 
For READING SOCIETIES and BOUOK-CLUBS, New and 
Second-hand, including Works by Authors of standard reputation 
collected with the greatest a to economy. 


A Catalogue of Works on Natural History. 
Chiefly Second-hand. 
Ill. 
A Catalogue of Greek and Latin Classics, 


Including Commentaries and T ranslations, Ancient and Modern. 


,; G. WILLIS, Great PrazzaA, COVENT-GARDEN. 





Annual Biography and Obituary, a Series of 


COcr, 27 
NEW WORKS, 


Published by Hodges & Smith, Dublin 
—>— 


SERMONS, Doctrinal and Practical, By 


the late Rev. W. ARCHER BUTL ER, 
Moral Philosophy in the U nhiversity of Deb Prefer 
cloth, with a full-length Portrait, 128, Vol. fm, 


“Upon the whole it is not too much to aght, ease fate 


these Sermons, that, in originality of thoug 

and poner of language, they may justly take ran 
rst writings in our language ; Ba unite 

— ney oa ments damp Barrow, with eat ind 

either of these preachers possessed, but w 

of the one or the coldness of the other. anos ie bitte 


Theologian and Ecclesiastie 


ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Prac. 
ties - — Sales oie including the most recent 
and Applications of the Science to Medi macy, 
to Agriculture and to Manufactures. Second Bi Ba jay 
and enlarged. a 230 Illustrations on Wood, sors sik  KOBER 
KANE, M. i.R.I.A., Director of the Museum of Lrish 4 

dustry, ‘and D L. of the Queen's College, Cork. 


Discoveries 


Ill. 


NTS of OPTICS 


1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 6g, 6d, 


ELEME} 


LLOYD, D.D. 


By H. 


The CLOSING YEARS of DEAN 


SWIFT'S LIFE; with mi. on Stella, ene on some of his 
Z rites gs hit cond Eilition I ¥ 1 By W. R. LDE, MELA 
C.S8. Secon lition, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, with p 

other Illustrations, price 7a. ortaity and 
* To the literary man this ni will be of great value, from 

the new facts and incidents respecting Swift which it contains, 

and on account of several Poems, which are now first pub- 

lished to the world.”—Lancet, 


A TREATISE on HEAT. By the Rey, 


ROBERT V. DIXON, A.M. Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin 
1 vol. 8vo. cloth, with Ilustrative Plates, price 12s. 64. 
(On November lat. 


DANIEL the PROPHET: Reflections 


on a. —e and Character. y the Rev. THOMAS KNOX, 
A.B. M.R.L.A. Domestic Chae jain to the Bishop of Down, 
Connor, and Dromore. 1 vol. feap. cloth, price 48. 6d. 

“An unaffected and pleasing 
Lectures on those parts of the 
the life and pace of that great ee. 
gether of a devotional and practica! 


work, comprising a series of 
00k of Daniel, which narrate 
The work is alto- 
character.” 
English Review. 


The BOND of PE RFE CTNESS, chiely 


as E xplained and Illustrated in the Thirteenth Cha 

‘irst Corint hians. By the Rev. H. KERSCHOYL LM 
Author of *A Mediator is not of One,’ &. &€. 1 vol fap 
cloth, price 4s. 


vill. 

A TREATISE on FRACTURES in the 
VICINITY of JOINTS, and on certain Forms of Accidental 
and Congenital Dislocations. By ROBERT W. SMITH, 
M.D. Professor of Surgery in the University of Dublin. 1 vol. 
8vo. cloth, illustrated with 200 fine Wvod Engravings, price lt 


Ix. 
On the MANAGEMENT and mor 
IMPORTANT DISEASES of INFANCY and CHILDHOOD. 
By FLEETWOOD CHURCHILL, M.D. MRLA. 1 oi 
feap. cloth. (Early in Novemlrr. 











TABLES for facilitating the CALCU- 
LATION of EARTHWORK in the CUTTING and EM- 
BANKMENTS of RAILWAYS, CANALS, ont other PUB 
LIC WORKS. Pls SIR JOHN MACNEILL,L.LD. MRL 
1 vol. 8vo. with Lilustrative Diagrams, price Sis. 6d. 


xi. 
xT + 

The ANNALS of IRELAND, from the 
Original of the Four Masters, from 1172 to the Conclusion 
1616; consisting of the Irish Text from the Original MSS. and 
an English Translation, with copious Explanatory Nee B 
JOHN O'DONOVAN, Esq. M.R.1.A. Barrister-at-Law. 3 
4to. price Eight Guineas. 

“The numberless minute verbal criticisms; the elaborate 
topographical annotations with which each page is leaded; 
historical, genealogical, and biographical notices ; 
and ingenious illustrations drawn from the ancient laws, cor 
toms, traditions, and institutions of Lreland ; the 
and discrepancies of the narrative with that of other rth 
both native and foreign ; the countless quiere © ar 
examined and adjusted, the errors which are 001 
omissions and deficiencies supplied ; in a wor 
and various learning which is everywhere displayed.” 


SECOND EDITION. 


PETRIE’S ROUND TOWERS, ai 
ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE of IRELAND. Di 
trated by 250 fine W oodcuts, from Drawings by Mr. Petri 
vol. 8vo. in embossed binding, price 288. as 

“ Mr. Petrie has brought to bis inquiry extreme cautions 


te a 
candour, and all the temperateness of an accural 
scholar “This is unquestionably the first work on Bats 


Antiquities of the age.”"—Dublin U niversity Magazine. 


Dublin: Hopers & SMITH. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1849. 
REVIEWS 


rt on the Eleventh a a of 
. cts of Industry. rdered to be pre- 
ei oe eahan and Council of the 

‘Sociely of Arts. By M. D. Wyatt, Architect. 

Barclay. , 

Ovr readers are fully aware of the magnificent 

‘ect—originating in the Society of Arts—of 
an Exhibition of the Skill and Industry of all 
ations, to be opened in Westminster in 1851. 
Jn aid of the design It was resolved to procure 
information of the method and results of the great 
Industrial “ Expositions” in France :—where 
these displays, confined to national productions, 
have long been established. The commissioner, 
Mr. Digby Wyatt, visited the Paris Exhibition 
ofthe present year; and the Report now before 
ys contains the substance of his observations, 
jogether with a summary of the history and 
rogress of that great industrial convention, 
ms its beginning, under the Republic, in 1797. 

The credit of the os had been enjoyed by 
\. Francois de Neufchateau (Minister of the In- 
terior under the Directory and Empire) until the 
year 1844; when MM. Challamel and Burat’s 
Essay on the subject called forth a claimant 
of the honour in the person of the aged Marquis 
d’Avéze. His account of the matter reduces 
the merit of the Minister to that of approving 
and aiding the execution of an idea which 
D’Avéze had started,—and had already carried 
into effect, in the Chateau of St. Cloud, when 
the proscription of his class by the Directory 
drove him into exile. It is curious and, it may 
be, characteristic of the genesis of things in 
France, to remark on this occasion from what 

er the impulse to useful industry came. 
the Marquis, with other commissioners, had 
been appointed by the Directory to manage the 
Academy of Music,—which had fallen during 
the Reign of Terror into “ the most wretched 
state”: and he takes care to mention that the 
commissioners in three years’ time brought “that 
= theatre” into “‘a most satisfactory con- 
ion.” While thus engaged, D’Avéze was 
ordered to inspect the manufactories of the 
Gobelins, of Sévres, and of the Savonnerie (for 
carpets). — 

“I had no need to stay long in these establish- 
ments to perceive the misery in which they were 
plunged. The workshops were deserted—for two 
years the artizans had remained in an almost starving 
condition—the warehouses were full of the results of 
their labours, and no commercial enterprise came to 
relieve the general embarrassment. Scarcely can I 
depict the effect produced upon me by such a scene, 
but at that moment a sudden and luminous thought 
presented itself to my imagination, and appeared to 
console me for the miseries of the present in the hopes it 
fered for the future. I pictured to myself, in the 
nost glowing colours, the idea of an exhibition of all 
the objects of industry of the national manufactures. 
I committed my project to paper, I detailed the 
mode of its execution, and prepared a Report, ad- 
dresed to the Minister of the Interior, which was 
wntten throughout by my own hand, and delivered 
byme to M. Lancel, then at the head of the section 
of Arts and Manufactures, in whose office the docu- 
ment in question should still exist. My Report soon 
teeived the approbation of the Minister of the Inte- 
nor, M. Francois de Neufchateau, who commanded 
me to carry it into effect by every means useful and 
suitable to the Government. The chiteau of St. 
Cloud was then uninhabited and completely unfur- 
nished, and this appearod to me the most appropriate 
and eligible spot for the t.xposition which I had pro- 
ected, and likely to invest the Exhibition with all 

magnificence and éclat so necessary to attract 
net and to further the sale of the objects ex- 
— the produce of which might mitigate the suf- 
rings of our unhappy workmen.” 





The chateau was granted,—directors of manu- 
factures were got together,— the bare walls of the 
palace were soon covered with tapestry and its 
floors with carpets. The “Chamber of Mars” 
was adorned with the finest porcelain; and a 
“wheel of fortune” was set up in the centre, with 
a view to the prizes, which the purchasers of 
tickets were to gain by lottery. The day for 
the opening was fixed :—all Paris was on tiptoe 
to enter. The sequel D’Avéze himself shall 
relate.— 

“The courtyard was filled with elegant equipages, 
whose owners graced the saloons of the Exhibition, 
when, in the midst of this good company, I received 
an official notice from the Minister to attend him 
immediately, and to defer the opening of the Exposi- 
tion. I obeyed the mandate on the morning of the 
18th. I waited on the Minister, from whom I 
received an order to close the chateau. Already on 
the walls of our city was placarded the decree of the 
Directory for the expulsion of the nobility, with an 
order for their retirement, within four-and-twenty 
hours, to a distance of at least thirty leagues from 
Paris, and this under pain of death. My name was 
in the list, and, consequently, my immediate with- 
drawal was imperative. The barriers were strictly 
guarded, and it was impossible to pass them without 
the order of the commandant. My position was 
doubly painful; on the one hand it was essential to 
obey the decree of the Government, on the other I 
had an account to render of all the treasures in the 
chateau of St. Cloud. I found no difficulty in ex- 
plaining my situation to the Minister and the com- 
mandant of the place, the Marshal Augureau. I 
requested him to furnish me with a sufficient force 
for the protection of the chateau, in which so many 
precious objects were deposited. He gave me a 
company of dragoons, under command of Captain 
Vatier, and ordered a passport for me, by means of 
which I could leave Paris and return to St. Cloud. 
I caused an inventory to be made in my presence of 
all I left in the chateau. I closed the gates and 
delivered the keys to M. Maréchau, the keeper, in 
compliance with the order of the Minisfer. I posted 
all around the military which had been granted to 
me for its security, and, my duties fulfilled, hastened 
to obey the decree of proscription. Such is the true 
and exact history of the first idea of a National 
Exposition, and of the first attempt to realize that 
idea.” 

So it is that the arts of peace are ever crushed 
to the wall in times of political ferment. How- 
ever, the idea, of which the “first attempt” had 
been rudely checked, was not to be destroyed 
by a single failure:—its author, fortunately, 
happened to be a man tenacious of good pur- 
poses. In 1798, as soon as he could safely 
return to Paris, the Marquis resumed his 
labours,-—and collected a fair show of manu- 
factures in the Maison d’Orsay. The list of 
objects exhibited proved that the industry of 
France had not as yet felt the new demands 
of a middle order; the specimens being such 
as the luxurious alone could encourage under 
the old régime. Rich furniture, costly watches, 
“superb porcelain and china,” splendid book- 
binding, pictures, &e. “served to show upon 
what class of the community French manu- 
facture had up to the period of the Revo- 
lution mainly depended for support.” The 
experiment, however, succeeded. Its success 
led the Government to adopt the idea, as 
“worthy of national recognition and support :""— 
and from this period the several following Ex- 
hibitions successively displayed the progress 
which an enlarged number of consumers and 
the growth of comfort and intelligence among 
the people were to impart to the industry of 
France. 

The first ‘official Exposition’’ was com- 
manded by Napoleon, immediately on his return 
from the Italian campaign, at the end of 1797. 
Scarcely had war held its triumph in the Champ 
de Mars, ere a “‘Temple of Industry” rese on 





the same site to celebrate the arts of peace :— 
and the show, we are told, though kept open 
for only the three last days of 1798, “ excited 
the greatest enthusiasm throughout the country.” 
In this first official experiment the groundwork 
of all subsequent Exhibitions was laid by the 
esprit organisateur which directed its proceed- 
ings. ‘The system of intrusting the judgment 
on the merits of the several exhibitors éo a jury, 
composed of a few men the most distinguished 
in science and art, was at once adopted,” —found 
to work well,—and has ever since been acted 
on. The first intention of having annual 
Exhibitions was not carried into effect. Three 
years elapsed before the next took place, in 
1801 — “in the quadrangle of the Louvre, 
under elegant porticoes expressly prepared for 
this solemnity.”’ This Exhibition was memorable 
for the eminent names on the list of the central 
jury:—more so for the tribute paid to the 
greatest mechanical genius that France has 
produced. On this occasion ‘ the immortal 
Jacquard obtained a bronze medal ;”’ and sub- 
sequently an annual pension of 1,000 francs,— 
afterwards raised to 6,000. We repeat with 
pleasure Mr. Wyatt’s memorandum to the 
London Society of Arts, “ that it was in con- 
sequence of reading the advertisement of a 
premium offered by that body’”’ that Jacquard 
was first ‘“‘induced to turn his attention to the 
study of that loom which has rendered his fame 
universal.” 

On this occasion, too, the practical character 
of the objects shown begins tomend.— We read 
of “ improvements in the woollen manufacture,”’ 
of “cottomfspun @ la Mulljenny” (?), among 
rich carpets, Sevres china, and morocco leather 
‘surpassing that of Turkey itself.” Another 
Exposition was held in the same place in the 
following year; the number of contributors 
rapidly increasing, together with the variety of 
useful products shown. And now one fruit of 
these general councils of industry appears, in 
the foundation of a Société d’ Encouragement, 
“which hasaided in an extraordinary degree the 
inventive talent of France and the catieation 
of abstract science to the requirements of manu- 
facture,”’—by offering prizes, the number and 
value of which, both at first limited, gradually 
became considerable, and now amount to “many 
hundred thousand francs.”” Among the founders 
of this patriotic company was the “ first Consul 
subscribing for 100 shares,” by the side of M. 
Récamier and other less-remembered names, 


Four years elapsed before the fourth Expo- 
sition—“ the last of the Empire’—took place, 
in 1806, ‘in a splendid building erected on the 
Esplanade of the Hétel des Invalides.” The 
interval had been marked by a quick advance of 
French industry, both in the variety and in the 
quality of its work, “under the influence of the 
master-mind of Napoleon,” aided by such men 
as Francois de Neuchateau, Chaptel, Berthollet, 
&c. In textile fabrics, especially, the improve- 
ment was remarkable.—“ The cottons of Muhl- 
hausen and Logelbach’’ now first appear:— 
iron manufactures by new processes are men- 
tioned with praise,—while “silk thread and 
cotton lace, blonde cloth, mixed goods, and, 
above all, the beautiful imitations of Cashmere 
shawls, exhibited a perfection scarcely to be 
anticipated if we take into account the terrible 
financial fluctuations of the period.” Those 
years, indeed, were troubled by incessant war : 
and its increasing agitation and burdens forbade 
any repetition of the industrial fétes during the 
remaining time of the Empire. They were next 
revived in 1819, by a fifth Exhibition, held, in 
the Court of the Louvre, on the day of St. Louis: 
—as if to persuade the nation that the star under 
which its arts had begun to flourish was now 
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eclipsed by the ascendant of the Bourbons. 
The great features in this instance were the 
improvement in metal work of all kinds, as 

fas in calico printing and dyeing.—Nor can 
we overlook the re-appearance of Jacquard,— 
“gaining a prize more worthy of his  ¥- 
ability ;” while “360 medals of differentkinds, 17 
Crosses of the Legion of Honour, were awarded 
to 377 elected out of 1662 competitors.” 

From this point we need not follow in detail 
the subsequent Exhibitions of 1823, 1827, 1834, 
1839, 1844, and 1849;* which continued to 
attest the progress of France— during a period 
for the most part of internal tranquillity— in all 
kinds of practical industry, aided by the teach- 
ing of science and the natural readiness of an 
ingenious people. The chief features of each 
of these displays are set forth by Mr. Wyatt, in 
a neat tabular summary, with notices of the 
dates at which each new species of fabric or 
workmanship first began to call for applause. 
We shall merely observe generally, that in the 
course of succeeding years, — while luxurious and 
ornamental productions continue to abound, 
and maintain the national repute for manufac- 
tures in which the limits of pure art and practical 
merchandise nearly touch each other,—the im- 
provement and expansion of the directly useful 
manufactures is still more notable:—and we may 
add, more satisfactory on the whole, as showing 
that the people at large, requiring and enjoying 
an increasing share of the commodities of life, 
have urged the producer to fresh efforts of 
invention, and to a more perfect application of 
methods already known,—to their own advantage 
and to the good of the commonwegl.. It is in 
the encouragement of this recip action, by 
bringing the wants and the capacities of the 
consuming and the productive classes into a 
mutual contact and intelligence, that one 
— use of such industrial Exhibitions will 

found.—Their second merit lies in the spread 
of mechanical instruction; and another, not the 
least, in the emulation which they excite—a 
germ of further invention and improvement. 

On this latter point—it may, indeed, be said 
on the others—our manufacturers, we are glad 
to see, have taken a view of the scope of such 
industrial congresses more sound, because more 
liberal, than the French are as yet clear-sighted 
enough to adopt. From the Appendix to this 
Report we learn that the present Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce (M. Buffet) had 
recommended, before the ‘‘ Exposition” of this 
year, that foreign as well as native productions 
should be admitted :—and this expressly on the 

‘ound of “useful experience” to be gained 

the widest comparison, and “a spirit of 
emulation” to be awakened “ greatly to the 
advantage of the country.” This proposal, 
however, Mr. Wyatt says, “ was not favourably 
received” bythe French manufacturing interests. 
We rejoice that our own manufactures take 
their stand on no such narrow ground. The 
first official display of what they can do will 
not be tarnished by any show of jealousy or of 
fear of competition with their neighbour's skill. 
‘They have judged wisely in asking “for a fair 
field and no favour;” in determining to see the 
best of what other nations can produce, instead 
of closing their eyes and their doors against 
foreign productions,—which, if better than their 





* Limitation of space forbids us to dwell on the details of 
the objects exhibited in this year: among which, if we may 
believe reports that have already appeared in our own 

rs, there is one, invented by M. Acklin of Paris 
asan improvement applicable to the Jacquard loom, which 
is not less valuable for its economic results than curious for 
the discoveries which it is said to have already elicited. — 
as to connexions, namely, of the arts of music and design 
hitherto supposed to exist only in poetical imaginations 
or set down as the dream of ‘“‘mystic” philosophers. The 
machine, we are glad to see, has already been brought to 
Manchester :—so that its effects will soon be certain] y known 
in this country. 





own, the consumer at all events is sure to 
demand. In the public celebrations of industry 
we are glad to borrow a good idea from our 
neighbours :—they may, perhaps, in time dis- 
cover that it would be wise in them to take 
example from us in the principle of a liberal 
congress open to all. 

Before arriving at those particulars as to the 
site and arrangement of the two last Paris Exhi- 
bitions, which it was the main object of Mr. 
Wyatt's mission to obtain, one or two points may 
be noted, either as bearing on the growth and 
local distribution of French industry, or as sug- 
gesting hints that may be useful to our own 
coming ‘‘ assembly of notables.”” There are, for 
instance, some details from the report of M. C. 
Dupin in 1834 proving the correspondence be- 
tween the developement of industry and increased 
opportunities of cheap education— municipal 
libraries, open to all readers’ — commercial 
and drawing schools’’—‘“ local museums, free 
exhibition of works of Art,” &c. &c.: shown by 
the sure evidence of statistics to have favoured 
the progress of manufactures in a merely com- 
mercial sense; while quickening at the same 
time the intelligence and improving the taste 
of the common workman, so as to bring him 
nearer to the level of the artist in France than 
in any other country. In these things lies 
the secret of whatever superiority in the arts of 
design and in the choice of colour has pro- 
moted the success of the useful, as well as of 
mere fancy, articles of French workmanship. 
The connexion between education and material 
progress is seen, too, in the rate of advance 
being materially the highest where the people 
are best supplied with instruction: as in Alsace 
especially,—where in 1834 ‘the ratio of the 
means of education to the number of inhabit- 
ants was greater than in any other part of the 
country.” Those who insist on the tendencies 
of race may perhaps discover an illustration of 
their views in the circumstance that the chief 
centres of. all the mew industrial progress of 
France are found in provinces, whether in the 
north-west or along the eastern frontier, which 
are occupied by men of Norman or Gothic 
blood,—down the valley of the Seine, in French 
Flanders, or in the German region of Alsace. 
The last-named district appeared in such force 
at the festival of 1839, that “a vast special 
saloon was demanded for the display of its in- 
valuable products:”—nor do the subsequent 
Exhibitions show any falling off in the activity 
of the “master minds of the Alsatian manu- 
facturers.”” 

The method of adjudging prizes by a jury 
chiefly formed of men of known distinction for 
science, integrity and general knowledge, has 
been noticed as a luminous idea of Napoleon’s : 
—whose judgment, indeed, seldom erred on any 
practical matter, unless it lay within the vortex 
of his “ ruling passion.” In the official report 
of the Central Jury for 1844, among others which 
may be studied with advantage by the London 
Committee, the following passage deserves espe- 
cial notice,—as laying down a rule generally 
conducive to the true objects of all such Ex- 
hibitions, and particularly needful to prevent 
injustice in any congress of English exhi- 
bitors.— 

“ Several retail dealers who sell works of art, &c., 
of which they are not the makers themselves, or 
which they have at different times caused to be 
manufactured from models and designs purchased 
from artists, have put forward pretensions to be con- 
sidered as producers, and admitted under this title 
to the Exhibition. The central jury, after much 
discussion, has decided that, notwithstanding its wish 
to recognise the services rendered by commerce to 
industry, it should not lose sight of that object for 
which it was principally instituted, namely, to reward 


| the results of the efforts and talent of originators; 





that it was on such alone that rewad <= 


















stowed; and that the participation in — bebe the wre 
petition of dealers, not being menuletuen agrinst 
be followed by the inevitable and unwished-fer gttached 
of often excluding the humble designer who mj ce 
find himself in an absolutely dependent s Tight gems bul 
It was, c quently, decided that no one ast puil 
permitted to display any other than his own sade pot mucl 
tions, and that articles not made by, but : paios of 
tured from designs or models furnished by the ven, ote” 
dors and would-be exhibitors, should not be reganded gechitect 
as coming under that denomination. The centr] ite of 
jury haviug remarked the tendency of certain dealey # sio 
to apply to their own profit the success Tightly dug oye 
to the talent of inventors, decided:—That all tickey pooh 
indicating that the articles exhibited had been ordered #ot the 
or purchased by retail houses should be removed: The es 
well as those which should make mention of orden 
executed for public or private establi ts: this 1099 
regulation not applying to purchases or commision 4 
from members of the royal family. The dyers, who 1949 
contribute so largely to the commercial succes of To the 
the manufacture of woven goods, having experienced fy for the : 
in many cases diffieulties in making understood the j estimate 
extent and nature of their co-operation, the jury de. Wyatt, | 
cided, that in the exhibition of fabrics or other dyed foot Eng 
articles it should be allowed to indicate by tickets 
the name of the dyer, making known that he had 
been admitted by the jury of his department, in the 
case of this part of the labour not having been exe. | Ja th 
cuted in the establishment of the chief exhibitor. | —after 
and that it shall be specially expressed on the ticket division 
that the fabric exposed is admitted as a specimen of ment,” 
dyeing. In order to limit to a convenient extentth materia 
permission which should be granted to every exhi- B fieturin 
bitor to explain and shew the working of his machines 3, Mecl 
or models, the jury decided that each committee 6. Fine 
should in this matter take measures for avoiding ag. But th 
cidents, hindrance, and other inconvenience, which 
the abuse of such a regulation might give rise to,” . , 
The points in Mr. Wyatt's Report on the ont 
two last festivals of 1844 and 1849 which bear d ah 
most directly on our own plans for 1851 are, an one of 
account of the temporary buildings erected for § ; nal 
the several occasions,—the discussion of various in 
systems of arrangement,—and that of the method 9 ge an 
of a catalogue, with its reference by tickets § sumbe 
or otherwise to the articles shown. Of the § gt in 
buildings set up on the last two occasions in J yisted 
the Champs Elysées Mr. Wyatt has procured § 4). Fx 
not only complete ground plans, but also state 9 4. it js 
ments of the accounted cost of each :—which, B ygried 
however, as well as the figures of the whole dlear!s 
outlay on these Exhibitions, do not represent B dhe ¢; 
the whole actual cost. The contractor's price The 
for the building, for instance, is calculated for not a 
the use only of the materials, of which heresumes § fy tw, 
possession when the féte is over ;—the charges the a 
set down for receiving and transporting te stalls, 
articles collected, for superintendence, &e.,cat B glphal 
not show more than part of the real expense, B ga}) | 
where so much of the business is transacted is of 
official departments, the payment of which 8 ge 
charged in separate heads under the current Bf gists , 
outlay of the State. ‘ addin 
For architectural effect Mr. Wyatt gre the B catak 
preference to the “ Palace” constructe in 184; the p 
which, though similar in its general design to par 
that of the present year, was simpler in its 9 cade 
ternal arrangement, and must on that accoust 9 indus 
have presented a finer coup-d'ail. The more Ht then 
complicated interior plan of 1319, however, B ever 
seems to allow of larger access to a more 0; 
numerous collection of objects, while it favours Bh gery; 
the distinct separation of dissimilar productions. Ban 
The plot of this building covered a parallelo- soug 
gram of 675 x 328 English feet; inclosing three Hi Gre, 
courts, the central one turfed and open, witha grav 
fountain in the midst. Around the whole ct Bat th 
cumference of the walls a gallery, divided by § plet 
pilasters into a double avenue, was occupied tien, 
stalls for the articles to be shown. The heary iT 
machinery and other works in metal, &c., we® prof 


ranged in one of the lateral courts:—in the op 
posite one a reservoir, fed by the drainage from 
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on the spot a supply of water 
ony Une from fires One tage —_ = 
the main building for agricultura' 
atached oe stock: —of which, however, it 
put little was presented. The style of this 
yast building, entirely constructed of wood, is 
pot much praised by Mr. Wyatt; who com- 
oe of its “tasteless and unprofitable orna- 
» of flimsy materials—describes “the 
‘tecture of the whole” as “ mesquin,” in 
“eof the natural impressiveness of its large 
Srensions,—and thinks that a far more striking 
efeet might have been produced on this site 
#t the same outlay.” # ; 
The estimated cost of the “ Palace” was, in 
Tee cane. Available area. 


4 


EE 


Met Meétres. 

out «= £14,551 11,962 5,806 

= - 15,056 19,497 9,051 
“Ct 16,000 22/391 9,734 


To the cost of this year must be added 2,000/. 
for the agricultural shed :—making the whole 
atimate about 18,000/. It results, says Mr. 
Wyatt, that the cost of the building per square 
foot English was, in 


i «(elk «6 
17 ee er 1s. Bhd. 
ee «s .. 1s, 2d. 


In their classification of the objects shown, 
after various plans had been tried all based on 
division by “‘a system of scientific arrange- 
ment,” the jury of 1844 adopted “a more 
material classification ;’’ dividing the manu- 
ficturing arts into:—1. Woven; 2. Mineral ; 
$. Mechanical; 4. Mathematical; 5. Chemical; 
6.Fine; 7. Ceramic (pottery); 8. Miscellaneous. 
But the arrangement, says Mr. Wyatt, rather 
led to confusion; and the system, so far as it 
has been adopted in the distribution of the pre- 
sent year, is too complicated for useful purposes 
of reference. It is obvious that the point is 
one of great difficulty ; not only from the vary- 
ing nature and bulk of wrought materials refer- 

in principle to the same class,—but also from 
the uncertainty in the first instance as to the 
numbers and quality of the articles likely to be 
sentin. This last inconvenience could be ob- 
viated only by a delay fatal to one chief design of 
the Exhibition. In our own Exhibition, destined 
aitis toembrace a far more numerous and 
varied collection, the task of arrangement will 
clearly be one of the most difficult provinces of 
the Committee’s labour. 

The method of the Paris Catalogue for 1849 is 
not approved of by Mr. Wyatt. It is drawn up 
in two parts: one noting with running numbers 
the articles as they stand in their respective 
ttalls,the other giving the exhibitors’ names 
alphabetically, followed by the number of the 
stall of each. This method, it is remarked, 
is of little use after the show is over and 
the goods dispersed: and Mr. Wyatt in- 
tists on the importance, on every account, of 
adding a classified index or indices to the 
catalogue,—so as to facilitate reference to all 
the productions of the same generic kind, or of 
a particular district, &c. Here, again, the pre- 
¢dent of an Exhibition confined to French 

try alone will be of little use to determine 
the matter of one which invites productions from 
every quarter of the world. 

On the whole, however, Mr. Wyatt's ob- 
servations, interesting in themselves, will in 
Many respects throw light on what is to be 
sought, as well as what is to be avoided, in the 

at London Exhibition :—and we may con- 
gtatulate the Society of Arts on having obtained 
a this early stage of their preparations so com- 
an account of our neighbours’ long expe- 

in festivals of this useful kind. 

It will be for them to study how they can 
Profit by what is excellent, and supply what 








* This is termed a needlessly extravagant outlay. 


may have been wanting, in the French Expo- 
sitions. 





The Comic Almanack and Diary for 1850. 
Edited by Henry Mayhew, and illustrated 
by George Cruikshank. Bogue. 
To men whose hearts cling more and more, as 
year by year the inner sources of light fail them, 
to the outer warmth and glory of the summer 
time, there is always something sad in the 
flowering of the Chrysanthemum. Amid its 
pictorial beauty, it yet speaks to our experience 
of the death of the old year.—Such a sign in 
our social world is the apparition of those pic- 
ture-books which recent custom has clustered, 
amid other emblems of the season, around the 
white forehead of Winter: and amid these 
illustrations, there is something most empha- 
tically significant of the great periodical revo- 
lution which is at hand in that class of them 
which bears the title of Almanacs—ignoring, 
as they do, altogether the affairs and interests 
of this present time, and engaged with pre- 
mature ministering to the service of the new 
year. Weare not yet ready in this green old 
age of the year which is endeared to us by 
many memories, whether pleasant or sad, to 
transfer our interest and affections to the untried 
heir.—However, as one by one these messen- 
gets will now be coming in, we receive them 
for what they are—give them welcome as 
heralds merely, and then set them aside till the 
actual coming of the master shall raise them 
into dignity and importance. 
The first of these servants of the year 1850 is 
before us in the person of the Comic Almanack-, 
—whose liveries and properties have been fur- 
nished by Messrs. Cruikshank and Mayhew. 
The Comic, as our readers know from old ex- 
periences of the same kind, is one of the jesters 
belonging to the new establishment—though, 
like the jesters who followed in the train of 
princes of old, he has truths to convey by his 
own peculiar medium ; and his garb is of course, 
like his speech, somewhat grotesque. Of a 
truth, we like his pictorial better than his 
spoken utterances—though both conform to the 
delivery of the same morals. Mr. Cruikshank 
comes out in great force in the frontispiece ; 
which represents a court of females—judges, 
pleaders, jury, officers, and all being of the 
wronged sex— trying a culprit of the other for 
a “breach of promise.’’ The whole is labelled 
—“ As it ought to be.” The manner in which 
the presences and properties of a court of jus- 
tice are conveyed through female forms, and 
by a very ingenious and nowhere violent ar- 
rangement of female costumes—and the pic- 
turesque character which is at the same time 
iven to a scene and incidents ordinarily so 
formal and prosaic as regards their mere out- 
ward features—make this illustration to the new 
Comic one of George Cruikshank’s triumphs. 
For this and for Mr. Cruikshank’s other con- 
tributions to the book the reader will have to 
go to the book itself. Of Mr. Mayhew’s part 
we can transfer a couple of specimens to our 
pages. Our readers are by this time pretty 
familiar with Mr. Mayhew’s manner of jesting ; 
and are prepared therefore rather for breadth 
than for depth—for humour than for wit. Mr. 
Mayhew runs the risk, too, of being somewhat 
unpopular with the female portion of the au- 
dience who may assemble at the Court of the 
coming year: the alarming spread in the skirts 
of ladies’ dresses and a somewhat Greek and 
uncomplimentary view of the morals and cere- 
monials of marriage forming a large part of the 
provision here offered for their entertainment. 
Such of them, however, as should find anything 
more serious than the joke in the following 
amusing imitations of a Newgate ballad would 





thereby offer a more serious warning against 
matrimony, so far as they were to be parties, 
than anything here written—or even than the 
“ Portrait of the Culprit,” with chain “ trim- 
mings,” which heads it.— 


An affecting Copy of Verses written by the Wretched Bride- 
groom, on the Evening previous to the Awful Ceremony. 
In grief and sorrow I rue the day, 
A young woman first led me astray; 
There is no hope for me, to-morrow, 
My life must end in shame and sorrow. 


In the morning, at ten, St. George's bell 
Will toll for me—dreadful for to tell ; 
For then, alas !—oh, bitter lot— 
They ties the horrid fatal knot. 

Percival Spooney is my sad name, 

I do confess I was much to blame; 

I see my folly, now it is too late, 

And do deserve my most dreadful fate. 
On the first of April, it came to pass, 

I well remember,—Alas! alas !— 

The very thought makes my heart to bleed, 
I did vow to do this horrid deed. 

Oh, had n’t I never seen Ann Power, 

I might have been happy to this hour; 
Keeping company with that artful Miss, 
Has brought me, in my prime, to this. 

It was, while a-walking in Love Lane, 
She first put the thoughts into my brain; 
Sure, I had much better ne'er been born, 
For now I must end my days in scorn. 
Intent on effecting my vile plan, 

I seeks her father—a grey-hair’d man ; 
And, like a madman, straight attacks him, 
*T was a heavy blow when I did ave him. 
With a heart of stone, or hardest metal, 
The poor old man I quick did settle: 

He soon was silenc’d, that fatal night, 
And quite cut up—what a horrid sight ! 
Indeed—indeed, it was shocking sad ; 
How could I do it ?—but I was mad ; 
When I did think on what I'd done, 

I a. for to cut and run. 

Her was,—oh, horrid fact! 

A vile accessory to the act ; 

For she did urge me on, you see, 

To do this here atrocity. 

Young men, by me pray a warning take— 
Shun woman's company ere tis too late ; 
If you're a-courting, strive your lives to mend, 
Pity my sad untimely end, 

To-morrow, many the crowd will swell, 
To behold the awful spectacte : 

What a dismal sight, alas! to see 

A young man launch’d into misery. 

As the church-bell tolls the hour of ten, 
The sad procession will begin ; 

And then, ‘midst many a tearful eye, 
My hands they will proceed to tie. 
While the fatal noose they do prepare, 
The Parson he will breathe a prayer, 
Then vainly ask for me a blessin’, 

And pardon crave for my transgression. 
Sadly, I confess, I’ve done amiss. 

I know there is no hope for bliss. 
To-morrow I shall be a public gaze, 
And then in torments end my days. 


As a prose pendant, we give the writer’s 
caricature of the sentiment and some of the 
incidents of 

“ The Happiest Day of my Life. 

“The Ancients certainly made a great mistake in 
not choosing Niobe for the Goddess of Marriage. 
Hymen is by far too jolly; he is all smiles—more of 
the hyena than the crocodile; whilst Niobe is just 
as she ought to be—all tears. There never yet was 
a matriage that was not a perfect St. Swithin affair. 
No one—unless he has the soul of gutta percha, 
thoroughly waterproof—should think of going toa 
wedding with less than two pocket handkerchiefs; 
and, even then, a sponge is better adapted to the 
‘joyful occasion.’ Men take wives as they do pills, 
with plenty of water—excepting, indeed, when the 
‘little things’ are well gilt. Ifa kind of matrimonial 
barometer were kept in each family, and its daily 
indications as to the state of the weather at the fire- 
side accurately registered, we have no doubt that on 
the average being taken the following results would 
be arrived at :— 

BEFORE MARRIAGE.. - +» Fair. 


DvurinG MARRIAGE... os Wet. 
AFTER MARRIAGE .. ee 


.. Stormy. 
Meteorologically speaking, it would be highly in- 
teresting could we arrive at a knowledge of the 
exact amount of ‘doo’ prevailing during courtship. 
Nobody can feel more truly wretched than on the 
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happiest day of his life. A wedding is even more 
melancholy than a funeral. The bride weeps for 
everything and nothing. At first she’s heart-broken 
because she’s about to leave her Ma and Pa; then, 
because she hopes and trusts Chawles will always 
love her; and, when no other excuse is left, she 
bursts into tears because she’s afraid he will not 
bring the ring with him. Mamma, too, is determined 
to cry for the least thing. Her dear dear girl is going 
away, and she is certain something dreadful is about 
to happen; and, goodness gracious! she’s forgotten 
to lock the dining-room door, with all the wine and 
plate on the table, and three strange greengrocers in 
the house. At church the water is laid on at eye- 
service; indeed, the whole party look so wretched, 
no one would imagine there was a ‘happy pair’ 
among them. When Papa gives away his darling 
child, he does it with as many sobs as if he were 
handing her over to the fiercest Polygamist since 
Henry the Eighth—instead of bestowing her upon 
one who loves his ‘lamb,’ regardless of the ‘ mint’ 
sauce that accompanies her. The bridegroom snivels, 
either because crying’s catching, or because he thinks 
‘he ought, for decency’s sake, to appear deeply 
moved; and the half-dozen bridesmaids are sure to 
be all weeping, because everybody else weeps. 
When the party return home, however, the thoughts 
of the breakfast cheer them up a little; and the 
bridesmaids, in particular, feel quite resigned to their 
fate. As if they had grown hungry by crying—or 
the tears had whetted their appetites—they drown 
their cares for a while in the white soup-tureen. The 
champagne goes off, and goes round. * * Then the 
father gets up, and after a short and pathetic eulo- 
gium upon the virtues of that ‘ sweet girl,’ whom he 
* loves as his own flesh and blood,’ thumps the table, 
and tells the company that ‘any one who would not 
treat her properly would be a scoundrel.’ Upon this, 
every one present turns round to look and frown at 
the wretched villain of a bridegroom, aii then they 
all fall to weeping again. But so strongly has the 
feeling set in against the new son-in-law, that it is 
only by a speech full of the deepest pathos, that he 
can persuade the company that he has not the least 
thought of murdering, or indeed even assaulting his 
wife. At last the mother, bride, and bridesmaids 
retire to say, ‘ Good-bye,’ and have a good cry all 
together up-stairs. Then the blessing and the weep- 
ing begin again with renewed vigour. As at Vauxhall, 
they seem to keep the grandest shower for the last. 
The bridesmaids cry till their noses are quite red, 
and their hair is as straight as if they had been 
bathing. And when the time comes for the happy 
pair to leave, in order to catch the train for Dover, 
then the mother, father, sisters, brothers, bride, bride- 
groom, bridesmaids, and every soul in the house, all 
cry—even down to the old cook, ‘who knowed her 
ever since she were a babby in long clothes’—as if 
the young couple were about to be ‘transported for 
life’ in the literal rather than the figurative sense of 
the term.” 


This first taste of the Christmas catering we 
leave our readers to appreciate according to 
their several digestions.— The book has, of 
course, an almanac, diary, and a few of the 
tables most wanted for ordinary reference. 





The Beauties of the Boyne, and its Tributary | 


the Blackwater. 
M‘Glashan. 


Materiem superabat opus, — exclaimed Ovid 
when describing that right royal but somewhat 
apocryphal edifice, the Palace of the Sun. It 
was saying much: inasmuch as the said palace 
was built of burnished gold, and flaming car- 
buncles, and polished ivory, and such like 
— and costly substances,—as the poet 

imself attests. A like eulogium may be pre- 
dicable of books as well as of palaces, whether 
reared by a Barry or by a Vulcan. The 
material may be admirable, yet the genius 
which fashions it into a work of Art more so. 
A compliment even higher is due to the author 
of ‘The Beauties of the Boyne and the Black- 
water :’— his volume is as imposing as his rivers 
are insignificant. We are reminded as we read 


By W. R. Wilde. Dublin, 





of a Book of Beauty,—where plain-featured and 
somewhat dowdy gentlewomen are converted 
into blooming Cythereas by the imagination and 
pictorial cosmetics of an accomplished artist. 
The immortal Captain Jackson’s gorgeous de- 
scription of his supper of bread and cheese, so 
unctuously given by Charles Lamb,—with the 
gradual change which it figuratively undergoes 
into a sumptuous banquet, as the magical 
elocution wherewith the worthy captain de- 
scribes it burns and brightens with his fancy— 
is no very violent caricature of our author’s 
feast of reason and flow of soul apropos of 
these two Irish streams. Our purveyor has 
given us the romance of the rivers instead of 
their reality. As we follow him, the streams 
themselves begin to rise in our good graces,—as 
having suggested such good landscape painting, 
and given water carriage to so much interesting 
and varied information, both antiquarian and 
generally scientific, as that with which this 
volume is freighted. We stop not to inquire 
whether they have come to us by the proper 
mode of conveyance or not:—we like to have 
them by any route or in any way. Isaac 
Walton is very delightful notwithstanding that 
he potters along a trout stream and keeps 
switching the water the while :—a pastime that 
in itself we love not. Philology is an excellent 
thing, though we could scarcely have expected 
it from the ‘Diversions of Purley’ :—a title 
which savours of hobby-horses and the nursery. 
There is much practical philosophy to be 
gathered from Swift’s ‘ Meditations on a Broom- 
stick.’ Defoe’s ‘History of Mrs. Veal’ still 
captivates both our curiosity and our faith, 
although in our sane moods we know that not 
one word of it is true. The mighty Scamander 
and its tributary Simois are found to have been 
rivulets—if they have not been altogether 
fables; but then they bear an Iliad on their 
bosoms. What, then, is it to us whether the 
Boyne and the Blackwater be large or small, 
striking or ordinary, legendary or authentic,— 
if they be channels which convey to us a large 
consignment of gratification and instruction ? 
Why ask, with the Quidnuncs—* Is it all true ?” 
Such dullards should be sent to keep company 
with Madame Stark or with Bradshaw’s ‘ Guide.’ 

As the Boyne, according to the author's plan, 
runs through the whole book, we cannot afford 
space for more than a comparatively short 
extract with reference to it. A faculty for 
landscape and the possession of those poetic 
sensibilities which are requisite for its highest 
developement are apparent in the following 
description,—which inaugurates both the book 
and the river.— 

“ Towards its centre, and as it nears the sea, its 
banks become more elevated, their outline more 
picturesque. Here, rising abruptly from the water's 
edge, their castled crags, bending over the stream, 
remind us of the scenery that characterizes the 
Rhine between Cologne and Mayence; in other 
places sloping gradually from the river, their sides 
are clothed with foliage of the deepest, darkest green, 
piled up in waving leafy masses to their very summits, 
so that the sun itself is hidden (except at noon) in 
many places from its dark waters. The summits of 
many of these verdant banks are crowned by ruins of 
castles, towers, and churches, feudal halls, and high 
baronial keeps, still noble even in their decay, and 
forming, as they are cut clear and sharp against the 
azure blue beyond, pictures in the landscape, unsur- 
passed in grace and beauty by any in the land. In 
the broad lawns thathere and there interpose between 
these verdant banks and steep e’erhanging precipices, 
we find the noble mansions of some of the highest 
of our nobility, and many of the most memorable 
ecclesiastical remains—the cell of the hermit, the 
cloister of the monk, and the cross of the pilgrim— 
that Ireland, rich as she is in relics of the past can 
boast of. Ancient stone circles, massive cromlechs, 
and numerous green mounds, raised by our Pagan 











ane COcr, 278 Ne 11: 
ancestors, some clothed with velvet sward La = =, 
fringed with young plantations, = dee er 
spersed among the more attractive objects thet a eo gt | 
the eye, as it descends upon the limpid an well ; 
the Boyne. Highly cultivated lands, richly nt pare 
mented seats, and a population, generally oa the "" 
more comfortable, more intelligent ‘and m4 Redes 
advanced in civilization than the majority an mad But to 
peasantry, may fill up the outline we have fainthe here, a8 
and briefly endeavoured to draw of the guien volume, 
characteristics and present appearance of this cele. i" 
brated river; and though Spenser has not sung ity ee 
praises, nor Raleigh gossiped upon its banks, it has Jiteratur 
been hallowed by events the most interesting in noxious 
country’s annals. So memorable in ancient hie Besides, 
and so rich in monuments of the past is it, that We fined w 
fear not to assert that the history of Ireland might | jnstinct 
be written in tracing its banks, Many a broad & rivers ¢! 
smiling plain through which it flows, now ,- . 
with waving corn, or perfumed and decorated with — we 
the wild flowers of a pasture land, or by some deli. di 
cate female hand cultivated into the elegant garden, per ] 
in the bowers of which the birds of spring are singing archeol 
was once the scene of mortal strife and crimsoned af the 
with the blood of warriors, where the clang of battle the evil 
the shout of the victorious, the groan of the dying, subjects 
and the prayer of the suppliant alone were heard, § more eS 
Scarcely a ford upon this river but was disputed in J cussion 
days gone by; every pass was a Thermopyle; the § tenant ¢ 
bardic annals teem with descriptions of its battles. | where, 
the fairy lore of other days yet lingers by its tranquil [J that th 
waters; and scarcely a knoll, or mound, or tock, histo 
or bank in its vicinity but still retains its legend. in Irela 
The peasant even yet paddles his corragh, or frail cannot 
canoe of skins, across its waters, and many of the t 
superstitious rites and customs of our ancestors are | ad 
still observed by the people of that district, * * a 
Beyond all doubt, the earliest undoubted kings of as Irel 
Erin reigned upon its banks, where also the earliest —but 
laws were framed, the earliest poems sung, and within 
the most profound druidical mysteries celebrated, mischie 
Soldiers and sages, bards and brehons, have comme- Hav: 
morated many of its localities; the romance of Irish we sho 
history is laid amidst the scenery of this river, and § blemisl 
much of the imagery of our earliest poets was drawn § not adc 
from this fertile source. Christianity entered Ireland § they ai 
through this sacred stream; Patrick first landed at § with fe 
the Boyne’s mouth, and raised the beacon of the § york ir 
cross at Slane; his first sermons were preached, and J .,ni4] 
his first conversions took place facts . 

Where, in delightful streams, aude 

The Boyne, the darling of the ocean, flows.” involve 

Now really, this reminds us in parts of the en 
manner of Creswick and Callcott united. So sist 
long as we are mere readers of the rivers, and vide . 
do not look to be spectators also, we have—as . it 
already insisted on—every reason to rest satis- Meh 
fied with the amount of pleasure which these ai ; 
glowing sketches afford, and to ask no further 1 
questions. But woe betide the luckless tourist fg 
who, excited by the ethereal tints of i 7 
painter, but ignorant of that mystery of the my 
imagination which transmutes a few simple but Mae 3 
suggestive elements into visions of faéry land, the oo 
shall hastily pack up his portmanteau, and rush quit 
over to the County Meath to satisfy his eager Bf ther in 
sight with a view of this “darling of the ocean.” Bi put it, 
The author himself would, under such circum to 0") 
stances, be more or less in a predicament. Conria 
Caleb Balderstone could in some sort save his bably 
own credit and soften matters at Ravenswood blind 
to the traveller—whose appetite the worthy 9 must 
clerk of the pantry’s tempting bill of fare had = 
preternaturally sharpened—by the peace-offer- a 
ing of a roasted capon ravished from a neigh- dain 
bour’s spit:—but who can beg, borrow, ors Derm 
a Rhine or a Danube for an occasion? We Bf fon, 
know that Mr. Puff, in ‘The Critic,’ gets a loan dispos 
of the Thames: but the confusion consequent brensi 
on such an unusual transaction is so great, that descr} 
the flurried river comes in on the stage ¥ ‘This 
both his banks on the same side,—a practi into } 
bull that an Irish river would, a fortiori, be geile 
sure to commit. In short, the nakedness of the = 
land—or the water rather—could not possibly ~ 





be concealed in re Boyne and Blackwater when 
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= ers came to the push; and should the 
-¢ prove a controversialist and a scribe as 
as a lover of the oy Spr there is no 
knowing but there might be another Battle of 
ef not another Battle of the Boyne 


—on the occasion. 


But to be serious.—Though we have obtained 
here, as we have said, a clever and agreeable 
yolume, we yet in a general sense regret the 

ce of a spirit of exaggeration, however 
es in itself, in any specimen of the 
literature of a country whose language is ob- 
noxious to the charge of dealing in hyperbole. 
Besides, this spirit can rarely if ever be con- 
fned within limits where it is harmless. Its 
instinct is to transgress. From the banks of 
rivers the malaria must more or less spread 
towards the neighbouring groves and valleys; 
and we think we see in the case before us 
an undue weight occasionally attached to the 
archeological remains that illustrate the vicinity 
af the Boyne and the Blackwater. Nay, 
the evil extends further still; and enters into 
gubjects where precision of language is 
more essential than when the matter under dis- 
«ussion is merely the chronology or the probable 
tenant of a barrow or crypt. As, for instance, 
where, in the Preface, the author, after stating 
that the greatest amount of authentic Celtic 
history in the world at present is to be found 
in Ireland, proceeds to say that he “‘ believes it 
cannot be gainsaid that no country in Europe 
except the early kingdoms [?] of Greece and 
Rome possesses so much ancient written history 
as Ireland!” Nationality is a good thing, 
—but it may be abused; and _ nationalities 
within nationalities are unreservedly bad and 
mischievous under all circumstances. 

Having, however, made these observations, 
we should feel that we, too, ‘‘ exaggerated” the 
blemishes of the volume before us if we did 
not add that as compared with its many merits 
they are but blemishes. Our strictures apply, 
with few exceptions, to those portions of the 
vork in which the fault noticed is comparatively 
venial, and taints neither the authenticity of 
facts nor the soundness of opinion where these 
involve a grave responsibility. In almost all 
essential respects this book, even regarded as 
a Hand-Book, is as faithful as it is agreeable ; 
whilst in its higher aims it evinces at once con- 
siderable scientific research, and that far rarer 
quality the gift of original thinking. 

Before closing our notice we furnish one or 
two more extracts. The story of Dearvorgail 
‘the Helen of the Irish Iliad,’ as narrated by 
the author, reveals some curious particulars.— 

“The elopement of Dearvorgail (or Dearvorgailla, 
which means in Irish ‘ the true pledge’) with Dermot 
Mac Murrough is generally believed to have been 
the sole cause of the English invasion; but this is 
questionable; at least the subject requires to be fur- 
ther investigated, although there can be little doubt 
but it rendered the king of Leinster more obnoxious 
fo O’Rouke and his connexions, the O’Conors of 
Contiaught; than he had previously been, and pro- 
hably hastened the catastrophe. O*Rourke was 
blind of one eye, and, at the time of the elopement, 
must have been as old as Dermot at least, and, con- 
sequently, several years senior to his wife who, we 
know to a certainty, was born in the year 1108, and 
was therefore in her forty-fourth year in 1152, the 

of her and our misfortune. At this time 
Dermot was in his sixty-second year! and appears 
fom all accounts to have been of a ‘most unamiable 
disposition and ungainly person. Giraldus Cam- 
is, who must have seen him frequently, thus 
describes him (we quote from Iooker’s translation) : 
,4his man, from his verie youth, and first entrie 
mto his kingdome, was a great oppressor of his 
gentlemen, and a cruell tyrant over his nobles, 
had bred him great hatred and malice. 
Dermot Mac Murrough was a tall man of stature, 
tad of a large and great bodie, a valiant and a bol 


hallowing and crieing, his voice was hoarse. [Ex 
crebro continuoque belli clamore voce raucisona, &c. } 
He rather chose to be feared than loved. He would 
be against all men, and all men against him.’ After 
the battle of Ossory, it is recorded that when the 
heads of the slain were brought before him by the 
soldiers of Robert Fitzstephen, ‘among them there 
was the head of one whom especiallie and above all 
the rest he mortallie hated. And he taking up that 
by the heare and eares with his teeth most horriblie 
and cruellie bit awaie his nose and lips.’ Speaking 
of O'Rourke, the same author writes, that when he 
heard of his wife's flight, he ‘was forthwith mar- 
vellouslie troubled, and in great choler, but more 
grieved for shame of the fact than for sorrow or hurt, 
and therefore was fully determined to be avenged. 
O’Rourke was on a pilgrimage at Croagh-Patrick 
at the time, and not at Lough-Dearg, as has gene- 
rally been stated; and the Irish historians inform 
us that the Princess of Brefney left her husband's 
roof, and fled with the King of Leinster, taking with 
her her ornaments and her cattle, with the know- 
ledge and even at the instigation of her own brother, 
O’Melaghlin, son of the King of Meath. The 
Annals of the Four Masters inform us that ‘ Dear- 
vorgilla (i. e. the wife of Tiernan 0’ Rourke), daughter 
of Murrough O’Melaghlin, died in the monastery of 
Drogheda (Mellefont), in the eighty-fifth year of her 
age.’ A.D. 1193. It should be remembered also 
that Mac Morough was not expelled from his king- 
dom for several years after.” 

We would willingly lay the chapter on ethno- 
logy under contribution—as being perhaps the 
most interesting in a scientific point of view in 
the book ; but as our limits admit of but a short 
further extract, we turn to something more com- 
pact. 

Here is a sketch of Laracor,—the early resi- 
dence of Dean Swift.— 

“Tt is a dark, secluded locality, into which one 
would suppose a breath of the busy world without 
never entered; a spot more uncongenial to the 
anxious thoughts and high ambition of the Irish 
patriot can scarcely be imagined; but he had here 
other charms and more endearing associations, to 
which even the votaries of politics and philosophy 
are not inaccessible. Here Stella and Mrs. Dingley 





lived, and here they sauntered through the quiet 
roads with Dr. Raymond, the Vicar of Trim, and 
with the future author of * Gulliver’ and the ‘ Dra- 
pier’s Letters.’ Here, on this very bridge which 
spans the noiseless streamlet, with its sedgy margins 
of willows and alders, must Swift have often mused; 
(for who is there that has not mused upon a bridge's 
battlements when gazing on the current beneath ?) 
Beside this bridge, on the right hand side of the road, 
once stood the residence, and around it the well- 
stocked garden of the Dean, but the whole is now 
(or was when we last visited it) an ill-tilled potato 
garden; yet, without guide or cicerone we wete 
able to trace, from the recollection of the scene as 
described in the journal to Stella, the pond and bath 
which existed in this garden, the boundary of its 
ancient walls, the site of the very willows, some of 
whose posterity still exist, which hung over the 
stream and beneath which the Dean and Esther 
Johnson so often walked. Some remnants of the 
brick wall which enclosed the garden, and the stands 
on which some bee-hives stood, were discovered a 
few years ago; but briars and thorns, rank sedge, 
; and luxuriant weeds, are yearly obliterating even 
| the fuint traces we refer to. Of the house, a small 
| portion of one of its gable ends is all that now 
exists; even this, thick and massive as it is, will 
soon have crumbled away, for, to the disgrace of 
those connected with the rectory, two wretched 
‘ cabins have been erected within the site of the walls 
of Swift’s glebe at Laracor. In front of this resi- 
dence standsa very perfect sepulchral mound, similar 
to that which we described already at Clonard, but 
very much smaller; and beyond this we find the 
old parish church, to which Swift ran the race with 
Delany, and where ‘my dearly beloved Roger’ 
officiated as clerk. Within this church we find a 
handsome monument erected to the last Wesley or 
Wellesley, who bequeathed his name and his estate 
; to the ancestor of the present Duke of Wellington. 





| 


warrior in his nation; and, by reason of his continual 





About a mile nearer Trim is pointed out the cottage 


which Stella and Mrs. Dingley occupied; but this 
is somewhat apocryphal.” 

The volume has been very neatly got up,— 
and the wood engravings are in good taste and 
well executed. 





On the Nature of Limbs. A Discourse deli- 
vered at the Royal Institution of Great Bri- 
tain. By Richard Owen, F.R.S. Van Voorst. 

Tue abstract of this lecture which has appeared 
in our columns [ante, p. 172,] gave an idea of 
its general scope. Its subsequent publication 
by the author has made it accessible to— 
and its subject capable of study by—all. The 
diagrams with which the lecture was illustrated 
are here given—in the form of woodcuts; with 
the addition of other figures in the appended 
plates, in which the skeletons of man, the 
quadruped, the bird, the reptile, and the fish 
may be compared with each other and with the 
ideal archetype.—We welcome the publication 
of the lecture in its present form; believing it 
eminently calculated to render the nature of the 
higher generalizations of anatomical science 
intelligible, and to establish the sound inductive 
character of the researches on which they are 
based. 

The novelty in English philosophy of the 
trains of thought necessary to the , + Aiosl y of 
these generalizations is exemplified in the diffi- 
culty which Prof. Owen confesses to have felt 
in framing a fitting and intelligible title for 
his discourse. ‘General Homology” is the 
technical equivalent of the idea which in Ger- 
man philosophy is signified by the word “ Be- 
deutung”; and this Bedeutung, or signification 
of an organ or part in an animal body, is de- 
fined at the outset of the discourse as being 
“ That essentially which it retains under every modi- 
fication of size and form, and for whatever office 
such modifications may adapt it. I have used 
therefore the word ‘Nature’ in the sense of the 
German ‘ Bedeutung,’ as signifying that essential 
character of a part which belongs to it in its relation 
to a predetermined pattern, answering to the ‘ idea’ 
of the Archetypal World in the Platonic cosmogony, 
which archetype or primal pattern is the basis sup- 
porting all the modifications of such part for specific 
powers and actions in all animals possessing it, and 
to which archetypal form we come, in the course 
of our comparison of those modifications, finally to 
reduce their subject.” 

The subjects selected wherewith to illustrate 
this principle are, the limbs of the vertebrate 
animals which are adapted for a great diversity 
of functions—such as swimming, burrowing, 
flying, running and grasping. ‘The close con- 
formity of their structure to a common type is 
demonstrated even in the most extreme in- 
stances of modification, as seen in the whale’s 
fin, the mole’s trowel, the wing of the bird and 
the bat, the foot of the horse, the limbs of the 
monkey, and the human hand and arm. 

In this part of the work, in which the special 
adaptation of the various parts to their office is 
pointed out, those who are acquainted with Sir 
Charles Bell's book ‘ On the Hand’ will at once 
be struck with the analogy between the two 
writers. No clearer idea, however, could be 
acquired of the large advance of anatomical 
investigation since the publication of that work 
than by comparing the spirit and terms in 
which the problem suggested by the wonderful 
correspondence of structure observed in the 
organs for swimming, burrowing, flying, run- 
ning, and delicate prehension is discussed 
severally by Sir Charles Bell and Prof. Owen. 

No reflective mind could fail to be dissatis- 
fied with the brief terms which the author of 
the Bridgewater Treatise devotes to his demon- 
stration that “‘ the bones in the whale’s fin are 
accommodated to an instrument for swimming,” 
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—that ‘“‘ No fault is to be found with the con- 
struction of these instruments.’’ But when Sir 
Charles Bell dismisses the fact of the repetition 
of the various segments and bones concealed 
beneath the common tegumentary sheath of the 
paddles of the whale and the ichthyosaurus by 
the assertion that ‘‘no bone is superfluous,” we 
feel that an appeal is made rather to our faith 
than to our reason. When we find the num- 
ber of parts (phalanges) in one of the hidden 
fingers of the porpoise’s fin varying from seven 
to nine in different individuals, it is not perhaps 
correct to apply to the ninth bone the epithet 
of “superfluous ;” but we cannot view its pre- 
sence in the same light or as having the same 
direct use with the constant terminal pha- 
Janx which supports the nail in the fingers of 
the human hand. It is, in fact, impossible to 
discern and appreciate the same direct rela- 
tion and connexion of “ humerus,” “ radius,” 
“ulna,” “ carpal bones,” 
“ first,”” “second,” and ‘‘ terminal phalanges” 
of the fingers concealed under the stiff undi- 
vided fin, and moving by a single joint, which 
the anatomist can demonstrate with regard to 
these bones in the arm and hand of man. 

Prof. Owen brings forward similar but 
more striking instances—as in the skull of the 





| 


“ metacarpals,” | 


tions,” &c. p. 65 :—and the law of special homo- 
logy is elsewhere called ‘a sort of licence.” 
We advert to these features in the work of the 
great physiologist of the nervous system—with 
profound respect for his eminent qualities and 
important discoveries—only for the purpose of 
denoting the land-mark in the territory of 
science which indicates the extent of the new 


| acquisitions made by the subsequent labours of 


Prof. Owen,—and especially developed in the 
present discourse. 

It would be difficult to give an account of 
the result of Prof. Owen’s labours without 
quoting the whole of this pregnant discourse :— 
but of the spirit in which it is composed the 
concluding paragraph may be taken as an 
example.— 

“ Something also I would fain add with a view to 


remove or allay the scruples of those who may feel | 


offended at any expressions that seem to imply that 


any part or particle of a created being could be made | 


in vain. Those physiologists who admit no other 
principle to have governed the construction of living 
beings than the exclusive and absolute adaptation of 
every part to its function, are apt to object to such 


| remarks as have been offered regarding the compo- 


young bird and kangaroo—to show the inade- | 


uacy of “ final causes’ to explain structure. 

o true student of Nature can read this part of 
his eloquent discourse without feeling strongly 
impressed with the necessity of our researches 
and reasonings on animal structures being based 
on wiser and deeper principles than are in- 
volved in the shallow notion of “ final causes.” 
We must, with our author, “ feel the truth of 
Bacon’s comparison of ‘final causes’ to the 
Vestal Virgins, and perceive that they would 
be barren and unproductive of the fruits we are 
labouring to attain, and would yield us no clue 
to the comprehension of that law of conformity 
of which we are in quest.”’ 

The spirit in which Sir Charles Bell (and we 
cite him as the best example of a class of able 
anatomists) viewed the attempts which had 
been made at the time when he wrote to 
master by investigations into the law of con- 
formity to type the difficulties which he eludes 
by such assertions as we have cited from his 
work, is shown by his comments on the labours 
of philosophic anatomists (‘ Bridgewater Trea- 
tise’, pp. 135 and 138). He represents those 
labours to his readers by brief citations of some 
of the crudest guesses of Géoffroy St. Hilaire : 
—whom Prof. Owen well characterizes in his 


present work as the “boldest speculator in the | 


mine of transcendental ideas.” Sir Charles 
points out the obvious and easy character of such 
guesses,—and dismisses the whole subject of 
a profounder study of anatomy with no feigned 
contempt. 

How imperfect a view of the state and pro- 
—= of homology is given in the ‘ Bridgewater 


sition of the skeleton of the whale’s fin and of the 
chick's head, that ‘nothing is made in vain;’ and 
they deem that adage a sufficient refutation of the 
idea that so many apparently superfluous bones and 
joints should exist in their particular order and col- 


location in subordination to another principle; con- | 


ceiving, quite gratuitously, in my opinion, the idea 
of conformity to type to be opposed to the idea of 
design. But let us consider the meaning which 
in such discussions is commonly attached to the 
phrase ‘made in vain.’ 
analyse his belief in the principle governing organiza- 
tion, he would, perhaps, find it to mean, that so far 
as he can conceive of mechanism directly adapted to 
a special end, he deems every organic mechanism to 
have been so conceived and adapted. In a majority 
of instances he finds the adaptation of the organ to 
its function square with his notions of the perfection 
of a machine constructed for such an end; and in the 
exceptional cases, where the relation of the ascertained 
structure of an organ is not so to be understood, he 
is disposed to believe that that structure may be, never- 
theless, as directly needed to perform the function, 


although he perceives that function to be a simple | 


mechanical action, and might conceive a more simple 
mechanism for performing it. The fallacy perhaps 
lies in judging of created organs by the analogy of 
made machines; but it is certain that in the instances 
where that analogy fails to explain the structure of 
an organ, such structure does not exist ‘in vain’ if 
its truer comprehension lead rational and responsible 
beings to a better conception of their own origin and 
Creator, Our philosophic poet felt that— 
’Tis the sublime of Man, 
Our noontide majesty to know ourselves 
Parts and proportions of a wondrous whole.—Coleridge. 


Nor could the ignorance of this truth be without its 


| benumbing and bewildering influence on the human 


reatise’ may be learnt by the brief but accu- | 


rate summary of the labours of Oken, Dumeril, 
S ix, Bojanus, Géthe, Carus, Cuvier, and De 
Blainville in the second chapter of Prof. Owen’s 


profound and philosophical work ‘On the | 


* Archetype and Homologies of the Vertebrate | 


Skeleton.’ 
to the indication of some of the plainest in- 


water Treatise’ with evident hesitation and 
distaste. Thus, in reference to the anterior 
extremity of a reptile, Sir Charles Bell writes— 
** Accordingly, the bones which, by a kind of 
licence, we continue to call clavicle, omoplate 
or scapula, and coracoid, 
deviating from the original 


Sir Charles Bell restricts himeelf | 


mind. The learned Cudworth tells us that—* The 
Democritick Atheists reason thus: If the World were 
made by any Antecedent Mind or Understanding, 
that is by a Deity; then there must needs be an 
‘Ideea’ and ‘Exemplar’ of the whole world before it 
was made, and consequently actual knowledge, both 
in order of Time and Nature, before Things.’ But 
these Democritans arguing of knowledge as it is got 
by our finite minds, and ignorant of any evidence of 
an ideal Archetype for the world or any part of it, 
concluded that there could be no knowledge or mind 
before the world, as its cause. And in the same 


spirit Lucretius asks : 
stances of those correspondences which Prof. | 
Owen has defined as “special homologies” :— | 
and even these are admitted into the ‘ Bridge- | 


| 


Exemplum porro gignundis rebus et ipsa 

Notities hominum Divis unde insita primam, 

Quid vellent facere ut scirent animoque viderent ? 
Now, however, the recognition of an ideal Exemplar 
for the V ertebrated animals proves that the knowledge 
of such a being as Man must have existed before 


| Man appeared. For the Divine mind which planned 


the Archetype also foreknew all its modifications. 
The Archetypal idea was manifested in the flesh, 


though strangely | under divers such modifications, upon this planet, 
form and connec- | long prior to the existence of those animal species 


Were the teleologist to | 


that actually exemplify it. To what natural laws o 
secondary causes the orderly succession and “4 
sion of such organic phenomena may whe 
| committed we as yet are ignorant. But if with 
| derogation of the Divine power, we may con rd 
the existence of such ministers, and personify them 
, ‘nN 
| by the term ‘ Nature,’ we learn from the past hi 
| of our globe that she has advanced with slow and 
stately steps, guided by the archetypal light, amidg 
| the wreck of worlds, from the first embodiment of 
| pe eng men idea under its old Ichthyic vestment, 
until it became arrayed in the glorio 
| Human form.” ¥ . or 
The reader who would appreciate the kind 
| and extent of research requisite for successfull: 
| grappling with those ous in comparative 
| anatomy which “ final causes” are So inadequate 
|to explain, cannot do better than study this 
| discourse ‘On the Nature of Limbs,’ 





| The Caxtons: 


} 


a Family Picture. By Sir §, 
Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 3 vols. Blackwood, 
Wuarever place may be awarded to Sir & 
Bulwer Lytton as an artist in Romance, in 
Poetry, in Drama, or in Philosophical Essay, 
there can be no question that as an experimen 
talist he is indefatigable, and amongst moderp 
Englishmen unrivalled. How far such univer 
sality of effort tends necessarily to preclude 
earnestness and individuality in any single 
branch of Art, is a reasonable question. We 
are inclined, at any rate, to think that our vep 
satile author approaches nearer to his own pecy 
liar vein in ‘The Caxtons’ than in any novd 
published by him since the early days of ‘ Deve- 
reux.’ Though his manner of narration, spe 
culation, and confession is here, as elsewhere, 
not guiltless of affectation, in the book before us 
Sir E. Lytton presents himself in his most be 
coming attitude. As a humorist, he has fancies, 
feelings, and paths of his own entirely distinet 
from those explored by our Lambs and Hoods, 
our Dickenses and Thackerays. Shrewd, quiet, 
quaint—not always natural—as often pam- 
doxical as profound—his lighter passages and 
less ambitious works have nevertheless the merit 
of a completeness and a philosophy which we 
cannot so freely award to the terrors of ‘ Luere- 
tia’ or the mysticisms of ‘Zanoni.’ He is 
happier when sardonic than when he is sublime 
—when sentimental than when he is impa- 

sioned. 

Thus, we repeat, we prefer ‘ The Caxtons’ to 
most of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s recent novels. 
Many, we think, who may have found a limited 
edification in dwelling on his great historieal 
“ canvasses”’ or his fantastic compositions, will 
return with pleasure again and again to study 
this ‘ Family Picture.’ The centre of the group 
—and head of the house of Caxton—is a mo 
dest, reserved scholar; as absent as the most 
absent Prebendary or Fellow who ever wore out 
his threescore-years-and-ten in single loneliness 
and study of the Greek drama—as considerate 
as a woman—as gentle as a child—as wise ase 
| Nestor. On the sayings of this character Sir 
E. Lytton has lavished the treasures of an ex- 
tensive commonplace book with a sort of Shar 
dean seriousness which is very pleasing. We 
have rarely, it is true, encountered a father 
who kissed his first-born, or took counsel with 
his wife, so classically as Mr. Austin Caxton: 
| yet there is nothing to interfere with our faith 
| in the existence of the class or to diminish our 
affection for the individual. His wife % 
simply, the sweetest female portrait that we 
recollect to have met with in Sir E. Lyttou's 
long gallery. The son of these two—chnis 
| tened Pisistratus, half in jest and half in eat 
nest—keeps the chronicle, and tells the story 
| of his race. Though he is—as in hero's duly 
| bound—manly, adventurous, not without ~ 
| rience of the world or power to utilize 
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same, 


he is still the legitimate son of the Man | 
of Books; and can rhapsodize and amplify very 


; | 


prettily after the fashion of ‘The Doctor :’—as | 

the reader shall see.— 

# Are there any of you, my readers, who have not 

the Life of Robert Hall? If so, in the words 

read in Cuttle,‘ When found, make a 
of the great Captain Cuttie, , ‘ 

it? Never mind what your theological 
note . alll Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Baptist, 
Pedobaptist, Independent, Quaker, Unitarian, Phi- 
josopher, Sonera erage for = “ ! "> 
7 ist yet on earth, descendants of the arch- 
eer aig made such a noise in their day— 
who believe with Saturninus that the world was 
made by seven angels; or with Basilides, that there 
areas many heavens as there are days in the year; 
a with the Nicolaitanes, that men ought to have 
their wives in common, (plenty of that sect still, 
especially in the Red Republic;) or with their suc- | 
cessors, the Gnostics, who believed in Jaldaboath; | 
orwith the Carpacratians, that the world was made 
py the devil; or with the Cerinthians, and Ebionites, 
and Nazarites, (which last discovered that the name 
of Noah’s wife was Ouria, and that she set the ark | 
on fire;) or with the Valentinians, who taught that 
there were thirty /Zones, ages, or worlds, born out | 
of Profundity, (Bathos,) male, and Silence, female ; | 
or with the Marcites, Colarbasii, and Heracleonites, 
(who still kept up that bother about Zones, Mr. 
Profundity, and Mrs. Silence;) or with the Ophites, | 
who are said to have worshipped the serpent; or the 
Cainites, who ingeniously found out a reason for | 
honouring Judas, because he foresaw what good | 
would come to men by betraying our Saviour; or | 
with the Sethites, who made Seth a part of the | 
Divine substance; or with the Archonticks, Asco- 
thypte, Cerdonians, Marcionites, the disciples of | 
Apelles, and Severus, (the last was a teetotaller, and | 
said wine was begot by Satan!) or of Tatian, who | 
thought all the descendants of Adam were irre- 
tievably damned except themselves, (some of those 
Tatiani are certainly extant!) or the Cataphrygians, 
who were also called Tascodragite, because they 
thrust their forefingers up their nostrils to show 
their devotion; or the Pepuzians, Quintilians and 
Artotyrites; or—but no matter. If I go through 
all the follies of men in search of the truth, I shall 
never get to the end of my chapter, or back to 
Robert Hall: whatever, then, thou art, orthodox or 
heterodox, send for the Life of Robert Hall. It is 
the life of a man that it does good to manhood itself 
to contemplate.” 

Having confessed that we have in part quoted 
the above passage in order to subjoin our em- | 
phatie Amen! to the commendation,—let us 
return to the other individuals who are grouped 
in this Caxton picture. In contrast with our. 
hero’s father, stands the soldier uncle Captain 
Roland; a stern, romantic, honourable man, but 
with the nobility of real gentle blood in his 
veins. He, too, has a son, who makes a dark 
shadow to our friend Pisistratus,—and whose 
perverse and cynical profligacy would seem 
almost to place him beyond the reach of such 
influences as are here, nevertheless, made at last 
toreclaim and restore him to his family. In 
the introduction of this same Vivian, his adven- 
tures, and their solution, centres the melo-dra- 
matic interest of the tale; or—to state matters 
more plainly —resides its weak point. So easily 
and harmoniously flows the general current of 
the family chronicle, that we feel incidents, 
however forcible, so forced, to be a serious dis- 
turbance. ‘They savour more strongly of the 
stage than befits such a novel as this. 

But commend us to a near family connexion 
who figures in the family picture,—Mrs. Cax- 
ton's brother, Uncle Jack. He is a speculator 
to the bone: endowed with a forty-ruin power 
in his sanguine temperament, his gross credu- 
tty, = his smattering of versatile and inexact 
howledge. ‘The endlessness and elasticity of 

personage are little short of terrible; and yet 
when all the disasters wrought by him are sadly 
fummed up—we somehow or other cannot help 
aequiescing in the glass of punch with which his | 








YUM 


| sert: a charming and noble person, high-bred 


| must speak for itself as a tale.— 


victims comfort their spoiler in his estate of 
penitence and low water: —terrible as such 
sympathy may sound to the medalists! Only, 
Uncle Jack is left, at the close of the tale, in a 
state too nearly approaching to prosperity for 
the hard, naked truth. Such gentry as he could 
not succeed, if even they had California to 
themselves.—There is but one other character 
in the novel of much mark—Sedley Beaude- 


and high-minded; who richly deserves what 
he finds—a young wife (to adapt an epithet 
of Hazlitt’s) of coronet beauty and coronet 
character. 

We are perplexed how to follow up our com- 
mendation by extract: and after some hesita- 
tion, have selected the following,—not because 
it is a thread from which the colour and texture 
of the web may be inferred, but because as an 
episodical figure embroidered on the main de- 
sign, it yet is in itself complete. It is a story 
told by Uncle Roland, the soldier,—and told 
with a purpose. But in our columns the tale 


“Tt was in Spain, no matter where or how, that it 
was my fortune to take prisoner a French officer of 
the same rank that I then held—a lieutenant; and 
there was so much similarity in our sentiments, that 
we became intimate friends— the most. intimate 
friend I ever had, sister, out of this dear circle. He 
was a rough soldier, whom the world had not well 
treated; but he never railed at the world, and main- 
tained that he had had his deserts. Honour was his 
idol, and the sense of honour paid him for the loss 
of all else. We were both at that time volunteers | 
in a foreign service—in that worst of service, civil | 
war,—he on one side, I the other,—both, perhaps, 
disappointed in the cause we had severally espoused. | 
There was something similar, too, in our domestic | 
relationships. He had a son—a boy—who was all | 
in life to him, next to his country and his duty. I, | 
too, had then such a son, though of fewer years.— | 
(The Captain paused an instant; we exchanged | 
glances, and a stifling sensation of pain and suspense 
was felt by all his listeners.) ‘ We were accustomed, | 
brother, to talk of these children—to picture their | 
future, to compare our hopes and dreams. We hoped 
and dreamed alike. A short time sufficed to esta- 
blish this confidence. My prisoner was sent to head- 
quarters, and soon afterwards exchanged. We met 
no more till last year. Being then at Paris, I in- | 
quired after my old friend, and learned that he was | 
living at R , a few miles from the capital. I 
went to visit him. I found his house empty and | 
deserted. That very day he had been led to prison, 
charged with a terrible crime. I saw him in that | 
prison, and from his own lips learned his story. His | 
son had been brought up, as he fondly believed, in 
the habits and principles of honourable men; and, | 
having finished his education, came to reside with 
him at R The young man was accustomed to 
go frequently to Paris. A young Frenchman loves 
pleasure, sister, and pleasure is found at Paris. The | 
father thought it natural, and stripped his age of 
some comforts to supply luxuries to the son’s youth. 
Shortly after the young man’s arrival, my friend 
perceived that he was robbed. Moneys kept in his 
bureau were abstracted he knew not how, nor could 
guess by whom. It must be done in the night. He 
concealed himself and watched. He saw a stealthy 
figure glide in, he saw a false key applied to the lock 
—he started forward, seized the felon, and recog- 
nised his son. What should the father have done ? 
I do not ask you, sister! I ask these men; son and 
father, I ask you.’—‘ Expelled him the house,’ cried 
I.—‘ Done his duty, and reformed the unhappy 
wretch,’ said my father. ‘ Nemo repenté turpissimus 
semper fuit—No man is wholly bad all at once..— 
‘The father did as you would have advised, brother. 
He kept the youth; he remonstrated with him; he 
did more—he gave him the key of the bureau. 
“Take what I have to give,” said he: “I would 
rather be a beggar than know my son a thief.” *— 
‘Right: and the youth repented, and became a 
good man? exclaimed my father.—Captain Roland 
shook his head.‘ The youth promised amendment, 

















and seemed penitent. He spoke of the temptations 
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of Paris, the gaming-table, and what not. He gave 
up his daily visits to the capital. He seemed to apply 
to study. Shortly after this, the neighbourhood was 
alarmed by reports of night robberies on the road. 
Men, masked and armed, plundered travellers, and 
even broke into houses. The police were on the 
alert. One night an old brother officer knocked at 
my friend's door. It was late: the veteran (he was 
a cripple, by the way, like myself — strange coin- 
cidence !) was in bed. He came down in haste, 
when his servant woke, and told him that his old 
friend, wounded and bleeding, sought an asylum 
under his roof. The wound, however, was slight. 
The guest had been attacked and robbed on the 
road. The next morning the proper authority of 
the town was sent for. The plundered man de- 
scribed his loss— some billets of five hundred franes 
in a pocket-book, on which was embroidered his 
name and coronet (he was a vicomte). The guest 
stayed to dinner. Late in the forenoon, the son 
looked in. The guest started to see him: my friend 
noticed his paleness, Shortly after, on pretence of 
faintness, the guest retired to his room, and sent for 
his host. ‘“ My friend,” caid he, “can you do mea 
favour? go to the magistrate and recall the evidence 
I have given.” Impossible,” said the host. “ What 
crotchet is this ?”"——The guest shuddered, “ Peste !’* 
said he: “I do not wish in my old age to be hard 
on others. Who knows how the robber may have 


| been tempted, and who knows what relations he 


may have—honest men, whom his crime would 
degrade for ever! Good heavens! if detected, it is 
the galleys, the galleys!‘—‘ And what then ?—the 
robber knew what he braved.’—‘ But did his father 
know it?’ cried the guest.—A light broke upon my 
unhappy comrade in arms: he caught his friend. by 
the hand—‘ You turned pale at my son's sight— 
where did you ever see him before? Speak !’— 
‘Last night, on the road to Paris. The mask 
slipped aside. Call back my evidence !’—* You are 
mistaken,’ said my friend calmly.—‘ 1 saw my son 
in his bed, and blessed him, before I went to my 
own,’—‘I will believe you,’ said the guest; ‘and 
never shall my hasty suspicion pass my lips—but 
call back the evidence.’ 

“The guest returned to Paris before dusk. The 
father conversed with his son on the subject of his 
studies; he followed him to his room, waited till he 
was in bed, and was then about to retire, when the 
youth said, ‘ Father, you have forgotten your bless- 
ing.” The father went back, laid his hand on the 
boy's head, and prayed. He was credulous—fathers 
are so! He was persuaded that his friend had been 
deceived. He retired to rest, and fell asleep. He 
woke suddenly in the middle of the night, and felt 
(I here quote his words)—* I felt,’ said he, ‘as if a 
voice had awakened me—a voice that said, “ Rise 
and search.” I rose at once, struck a light, and 
went to my son’s room. The door was locked. I 
knocked once, twice, thrice—no answer. I dared 
not call aloud, lest I should rouse the servants. I 
went down the stairs—I opened the back door—I 
passed to the stables. My own horse was there, not 
my son’s. My horse neighed; it was old, like my- 
self_my old charger at Mount St. Jean! I stole 
back, I crept into the shadow of the wall by my 
son's door, and extinguished my light. I felt as if I 
were a thief myself.’.—‘ Brother,’ interrupted my 
mother under her breath, * speak in your own words, 
not in this wretched father’s. I know not why, but 
it would shock me less.’ The Captain nodded.— 
‘ Before daybreak, my friend heard the back door 
open gently; a fuot ascended the stair—a key grated 
in the door of the room close at hand—the father 
glided through the dark into that chamber, behind 
his unseen son. He heard the clink of the tinder- 
box; a light was struck; it spread over the room, 
but he had time to place himself behind the window 
curtain, which was close at hand. The figure before 
him stood a moment or so motionless, and seemed 
to listen, for it turned to the right, to the left, its 
visage covered with the black hideous mask which 
is worn in carnivals. Slowly the mask was removed; 
could that be his son’s face? the son of a brave 
man ?—it was pale and ghastly with scoundrel fears; 
the base drops stood on the brow; the eye was 
haggard and bloodshot. He looked as a coward 
looks when death stands before him. The youth 
walked, or rather skulked, to the secretaire, unlocked 
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it, opened a secret drawer; placed within it the con- 
tents of his pockets and his frightful mask; the 
father approached softly, looked over his shoulder, 
and saw in the drawer the pocket-book embroidered 
with his friend’s name. Meanwhile, the son took 
out his pistols, uncocked them cautiously, and was 
about also to secrete them, when his father arrested 
his arm. ‘ Robber, the use of these is yet to come.’ 
—The son’s knees knocked together, an exclamation 
for mercy burst from his lips; but when, recovering 
the mere shock of his dastard nerves, he perceived it 
was not the gripe of some hireling of the law, but a 
father’s hand that had clutched his arm, the vile 
audacity which knows fear only from a bodily cause, 
none from the awe of shame, returned to him.— 
* Tush, sir,’ he said, ‘ waste not time in reproaches, 
for, I fear, the gens-d’armes are on my track. It is 
well that you are here; you can swear that I have 
spent the night at home. Unhand me, old man—I 
have these witnesses still to secrete;’ and he pointed 


| 





already appeared in a periodical :—and but for 
its unusual merits, it must therefore have been 
passed over by us in a paragraph. 





The People’s Dictionary of the Bible. Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 
Wuen we consider that the Bible is a collection 
of no less than sixty-six distinct works, written 
in languages foreign to us, at different times, 
under different circumstances, with different 
objects, and by many different authors,—some 
of whom flourished several centuries before the 
age of the earliest profane author, and the 
latest nearly eighteen hundred years ago,— 
while all lived in a region, climate, and state of 


| society as unlike our own as can well be ima- 


gined, and were familiar with objects of nature, 
works of art, domestic manners, social usages, 


to the garments wet and dabbled with the mud of | political institutions, and religious observances 


the roads. He had scarcely spoken when the walls 


shook, there was the heavy clatter of hoofs on the | 


ringing pavement without.—‘ They come !’ cried the 
son. ‘* Off, dotard! save your son from the galleys.’ 
—‘ The galleys, the galleys!’ said the father, stag- 
gering back; ‘it is trae—he said—“ the galleys.” — 
There was a loud knocking at the gate. The gens- 
@‘armes surrounded the house. ‘ Open, in the name 
of the law.’ No answer came, no door was opened. 
Some of the gens-d'armes rode to the rear of the 
‘house, in which was placed the stable-yard. From 
the window of the son's room the father saw the 
sudden blaze of torches, the shadowy forms of the 
men-hunters. He heard the clatter of arms as they 
swung themselves from their horses. He heard a 
voice cry, ‘ Yes, this is the robber’s gray horse—see, 
it still reeks with sweat!’ And behind and in front, 
at either door, again came the knocking, and again 
the shout, ‘Open, in the name of the law.’ Then 
lights began to gleam from the casements of the 
neighbouring houses; then the space filled rapidly 
with curious wonderers startled from their sleep; the 
world was astir, and the crowd came round to know 
what crime or what shame had entered the old sol- 
dier's home. Suddenly, within, there was heard the 
Treport of a fire-arm; and a minute or so afterwards 
the front door was opened, and the soldier appeared. 
‘Enter,’ he said to the gens-d’armes: ‘ what would 
you ?—‘ We seek a robber who is within your walls.’ 
—‘I know it; mount and find him: I will lead the 
way.’ He ascended the stairs, he threw open his 
son’s room; the officers of justice poured in, and on 
the floor lay the robber’s corpse. They looked at 
each other in amazement.—‘ Take what is left you,’ 
said the father. ‘Take the dead man rescued from 
the galleys, take the living man on whose hands rests 
the dead man’s blood !"_I was present at my friend's 
trial. The facts had become known beforehand. 
He stood there with his gray hair, and his mutilated 
Timbs, and the deep scar on his visage, and the cross 
ef the legion of honour on his breast; and when he 
had told his tale, he ended with these words—‘ I 
‘have saved the son whom I reared for France, from 
a doom that spared the life to brand it with disgrace. 
Is this a crime? I give you my life in exchange for 
my son’s disgrace. Does my country need a victim ? 
‘I have lived for my country’s glory, and I can die 
contented to satisfy its laws; sure that if you blame 


“me, you will not despise; sure that the hands that | 


give me to the headsman will scatter flowers over my 
:grave. Thus I confessall. I, a soldier, look round 
amongst a nation of soldiers; and in the name of the 
star which glitters on my breast, I dare the Fathers 
of France to condemn me!'—They acquitted the 
soldier,—at least they gave a verdict answering to 
what in our courts is called ‘ justifiable homicide.’ 
A shout rose in the court, which no ceremonial voice 
could still; the crowd would have borne him in 
triumph to his house, but his look repelled such 
yanities. To his house he returned indeed, and the 
day afterwards they found him dead, beside the 
cradle in which his first prayer had been breathed 
over his sinless child.” 

We regret that it is impossible for us, by fur- 
ther quotation, to illustrate the pleasant drolling, 
the prosy philanthropy, and the stilted affecta- 
tions which this novel contains. Our readers 
are aware, no doubt, that ‘The Caxtons’ has 
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altogether alien from those now in vogue amongst 
us—it is easy to see how impossible it must be 
for an English reader of the present day rightly 
to understand even those parts of it which do 
not involve any doctrinal difficulty of interpre- 
tation, without a large body of illustrative infor- 
mation. Yet, with the exception of Calmet’s 
celebrated work—which is now in some measure 
superseded by more modern researches—and 
Dr. Kitto’s expensive Biblical Cyclopzdia, we 
have no dictionary of the Bible properly so 
called :—i. e. no book containing an alphabetical 
list of the terms and names occurring in Scrip- 
ture, accompanied by suitable explanations. 
There are commentaries upon the whole or 
parts of the Bible, it is true; but all, except the 
Pictorial Bible, consist of doctrinal discussions 
and moral reflections rather than exegetical or 
illustrative information. The theological dic- 
tionaries, as their name implies, are devoted to 
the explanation of technical terms used by 
theologians,—and are for the most part written 
by leaders of different theological schools with 
a view to support the peculiar dogmas of their 
own several sects. 

It was therefore a matter of satisfaction to 
us to find that at length a Dictionary of the 
Bible had been prepared expressly for the 
people. We naturally expected that both the 
price and contents of a work entitled ‘The 
People’s Dictionary of the Bible’ would be 
adapted to meet the,wants of all readers. Great, 
then, was our disappointment to find, on inspec- 
tion, that the volumes before us possess no 
such claims to the patronage of the public at 
large as the tempting title led us to anticipate. 
This disappointment was rendered still greater 
by our having learnt from the preface that the 
author contributed largely to the excellent Bib- 
lical Cyclopzdia edited by Dr. Kitto. 

We dislike the anonymous character of the 
present publication. A work of this sort should 
bear the author’s name—that the public may 
know who it is that undertakes to teach them 
on a subject where they are compelled to take 
much on trust. They have a right to see his 


credentials,—to be furnished with some proof of | 


his competency as a scholar and of his honesty 





asa man: otherwise how can they tell what reli- | 


ance may be reasonably put on his statements? 
Concealment with regard to such matters leaves 


room for the indulgence of unpleasant suspi- | 


cions. The author in the present case repeat- 
edly and strongly disclaims all sectarian bias :— 
yet it is impossible to read either the preface or 


a few pages of the work without discerning the | 


cloven foot. 

In the former he tells us that “in composing 
a work designed to throw light on the common 
treasury of Christian truth and hope, he has 
carefully abstained from advancing opinions 
characteristic of a sect or hostile to standards 


of faith generally held in respect. His insinua- . 


| &c., if ever it befitted living man. 


tions as to the sincerity of the reve 
Scripture professed by “the bulk of d 
divines,” his narrow-minded objections re 
study of the ancient classics, together with 
frequent recurrence of certain cant ph ba 
and the snatches of hymns, show Ras. 
plainly the school to which he belongs A he! 
intended for the people ought to be . Dook 
under the guidance of a large and liberal fare 
in language intelligible to all and elaine ¢ 
none. It is not to be denied that this Di 
tionary contains a good deal of useful info = 
tion,—gleaned principally from modern G me 
divines; but it is encumbered by the admixt 
of the author's own reflections, which are = 
markable only for the feebleness of the thought 
and the poorness of the expression. Noth 
can be more “ weary, stale, flat and unprofit 
able’’ than his prosy commonplace sermon- 
izings. 

There are some omissions at which we are 
surprised. For instance, under the article 
headed Abraham no account is given of the 
original name Abram, or its change. Again 
there is no article on the Urim and Thummim, 
It is true that little or nothing is known a 
the subject:—still a Dictionary of the Bible 
ought at least to contain some account of the 
conjectures formed by learned men in reference 
to it. No mention is made of the sackbut or 
the dulcimer. For information with regard to 
the latter the reader is referred to the article 
on music: — where however we have been 
unable to find it. Some articles—such as those 
on the words bid and languish—are altogether 
superfluous. 

The illustrations are in keeping with the rest 
ofthework. Many are useless,—some ridiculous, 
—and all so miserably executed as to disfigure 
instead of adorning the pages. At the end of the 
second volume is a huge list of works, written 
in all languages, by men of every shade of 
opinion, on subjects in some way connected 
with Scripture though the connexion is not 
—_ obvious. As it extends over nearly fifty 
closely printed pages, we"mistook it at first for 
a bookseller’s catalogue. Its professed object 
is, “‘to afford to the English student aid in the 
study of the rich treasures of Continental theo- 
logy” :—yet more than half the books have 
no reference to the subject. It is hard to see 
why the lives of Mrs. Fry, Dr. Arnold, John 
Foster, and many others are here enumerated. 
Had the author made a selection of such books 
as he considered essential, he might have done 
his reader some service; but to heap together 
a confused mass of literature, requiring a longer 
life for its perusal than usually falls to the lot 
of mortals in these degenerate days, can tend 
only to perplex and dishearten. 


——. 
Tence for 





An Autobiography. By Frangois-René, Vis 
count de Chateaubriand. Vol. 3. Simms & 
M‘Intyre. 

“Vanity of vanities” is assuredly the motto 

befitting the author of ‘ Atala,’ ‘ Les Martyrs, 

How en- 

chanted must he have been over the production 

of this autobiography! How many a page and 
paragraph of experience, poetry and prophecy, 
must he have written “with a halo round his 
head”’—the expression is his own! How neces 
sary did he imagine his credit and renown to 
be to the glory of France. Alas, for poor mot- 
tality!’ These memoirs of Chateaubriand are 
offered to a public which scarcely takes the 
trouble from month to month of asking, with 

Christophero Sly, ‘*Comes there any more 0 

it?” The English “ Library” translation seems 

to be already abandoned as a failure by 


undertaker,—and the work has been delivered 


over to the cheap publishers. It may possibly 
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= tgecond spring” of popularity on some 


know 8 
we deem the possibility to be “‘the barest of 
the bare.” 


| 





‘ My friend, since you know what I have been, pray 


day—though even such optimists as | to God for me.’ Madame de Coislin, avaricious like 


many other gens d’ esprit, accumulated her money in 
her cupboards. A vermin of crown pieces clung to 
her person and ate into her very soul; her household 


It is not the times, only, that are to blame for | used to ease her of them. When I used to find her 


this des 


ptia “ mai 
& the case of no man of genius within our 


‘on does egotism so entirely obscure 
Pomp caesreation sa in M. Chateaubriand’s. 
Out of all his fine phrases and periods we 
scarcely disinter a single clear idea of any one 

rson, celebrated or obscure. Yet he could 
int in words when he pleased : and not in- 
feicitously, as will be seen in the following 
ssage.— 
io a de Coislin was a woman of mest dis- 
tinguished appearance. She was about eighty years 
ofage; her proud — oy, = ay ex — 
it and irony. adame de Coislin was by no 
oth literary woman, and prided herself upon her 
deficiences. She had passed through the Voltairian 
without being — of it; if 7 had _— a 
; it whatever in her own mind, it was that of an 
9 oem bourgeois. It was not that she talked 
much of her high _— f she — — a —— 
ridiculous—she knew well how to receive little 
= without derogating from her dignity; but then 
she was descended from the first marquis of France. 
If she could trace her ancestry back to Dragon de 
Nesle, killed in Palestine in 1096; to Raoul de Nesle, 
constable of France, and knighted by Louis XL; to 
John II. of Nesle, regent of France during the last 
cmsade of St. Louis, Madame de Coislin avowed 
that it was a freak of fate for which she ought not to 
be held responsible. She belonged naturally to the 
court,as others who were more fortunate belonged 
to the streets; just as it chanced that one horse 
ight be born a blood mare, another a hackney jade: 
 ~ could not remedy this accident; and all that 
remained for her was to bear as well as she could 
the misfortune with which it pleased heaven to afflict 
her. Had Madame de Coislin any Jiaisons with Louis 
XV.? She never confessed to me that she had. 
She owned, however, that he had been much attached 
to her, but pretended that she had treated her royal 
lover with the utmost rigour. ‘I have seen him at 
my feet,’ said she to me; ‘his eyes were charming 
and his language most seductive. He offered me 
one day a porcelain toilette like that which was 
possessed by Madame de Pompadour. ‘Ah sire,’ I 
exclaimed, ‘ I should use it for the purpose of con- 
cealing myself beneath it! By a singular chance I 
afterwards saw this toilette at the house of the Mar- 
chioness of Conyngham, in London; it had been 
given her by George IV., and she showed it to me 
with most amusing simplicity. Madame de Coislin 
vecupied an apartment in her hotel opening on the 
colonnade which corresponds with the colonnade of 
the Garde Meuble. Two sea pictures by Vernet, 
which had been given to the noble lady by Louis /e 
Bien dimé, hung against an old piece of green satin 
tapestry. Madame de Coislin reposed till about two 
in the afternoon, in a large bed also hung with green 
curtains. She sat up supported by pillows; a kind 
of nightcap, badly put on, allowed her grey hairs to 
escape from beneath it. Large diamond ear-rings, 
set according to the fashion of former days, and 
bearing some resemblance to chandeliers, rested upon 
the shoulder-straps of her bed-gown, which was 
covered with snuff after the fashion of the élégantes 
of the Fronde. Scattered around her on the quilt 
lay in all directions covers of letters, separated from 
the letters themselves; and upon these covers Madame 
de Coislin wrote down her thoughts in all sorts of 
ways. She never bought paper—it was the post 
which supplied her with it. Every now and then a 
little dog called Lili would creep out from amongst 
the bed-clothes, bark at me for five or six minutes, 
and then retreat growling into his kennel by the side 
of his oe Thus had time disposed of the 
young love of Louis XV. Madame de Chateauroux 
and her two sisters were cousins of Madame de 
Coislin. This latter lady was not of a disposition to 
reply, like Madame de Muilly, a true penitent anda 
Christian, toa man who insulted her in the church of 


Roch by addressing her with an insulting epithet— | On reading one day in the newspaper an account of 


| 





erate state of affairs:—in part it is the | absorbed in an inextricable maze of accounts, she 
barrenness of the memoirs themselves. | reminded me of the miser, Hermocrates, who, when 


dictating his will, had constituted himself his own heir. 
She now and then, however, by chance gave a dinner 
party—but she always hesitated at the idea of having 
coffee, which she averred nobody liked, and which 
was only used for the purpose of prolonging the 
repast. Madame de Chateaubriand performed a 
journey to Vichy along with Madame de Coislin and 
the Marquis de Nesle; the Marquis hastened on 
before, and ordered excellent dinners. Madame de 
Coislin came after him, and only called for half-a- 
pound of cherries. At her departure, an enormous 
bill would be presented to her, and then a terrible 
explosion always ensued. She would not hear of 
paying for anything but the cherries; the landlord 
would insist that whether people eat or not, the 
custom at an inn required that they should pay for 
their dinner. Madame de Coislin had made for her- 
self a sort of illuminatisme according to her own 
fashion. At once credulous and incredulous, the want 


of faith led her to make a mockery of that belief | 


whose superstitions frightened her. She had met 
Madame de Kriidner. The mysterious French- 
woman was only illuminated when it happened to 
suit her own convenience. She did not please the 
enthusiastic Russian, who, on her side, was as little 
agreeable to her. Madame de Kriidner said in an 


impassioned tone to Madame de Coislin, * Madame, | 


who is your interior confessor?’ ‘ Madame,’ replied 
Madame de Coislin, ‘I do not know my interior 
confessor; I only know that my confessor is in 
the interior of the confessional.’ After this, the 
two ladies never met again. Madame de Coislin 
boasted of having introduced a novelty at the 
court — the fashion of uncovered necks — in 
opposition to the wishes of Queen Mary Leczinska, 
who was very pious, and opposed this danger- 
ous innovation. She maintained that in former 
days, a person who was Teally comme il faut would 
never dream of paying his physician. Exclaiming 
against the quantities of linen which ladies were in 
the habit of making up, she said, ‘That smells so 
much of the upstart; we ladies belonging to the 
court never had more than gwo chemises, and when 
they were worn out, we replaced them—we were 
always dressed in silk, and did not look like grisettes, 
as do these young ladies of the present day.” Madame 
Suard, who lived in the Rue Royale, had a cock, 
whose crowing, which was heard across the inside 
courts, annoyed Madame de Coislin. She wrote to 
Madame de Suard :—‘ Madame,—Order your cock’s 
throat to be cut... Madame Suard sent back the 
message with the note:—‘ Madame,—I have the 
honour to inform you, that I will not order the throat 
of my cock to be cut.’ The correspondence went 
no further. Madame de Cvislin said to Madame 
Chateaubriand, ‘ Ah! mon coeur, what days we live 
in! She is the only daughter of that Pankoucke, 
the wife of that member of the academy, you know ?° 
—M. Hénin, formerly Deputy for Foreign Affairs, 
and as tiresome as a protocol, scribbled long romances. 
He was reading one day a description out of one of 
them aloud to Madame de Coislin. A lady, forsaken 
by her lover and bathed in tears, was, in melancholy 
mood, fishing for a salmon. Madame de Coislin, 
who was getting impatient, and did not like salmon, 
interrupted the author, and said to him with that 
serious air which made her seem so droll, ‘ Monsieur 
Hénin, could you not have made this lady catch 
some other fish?’ The stories which Madame de 
Coislin related could never be preserved, for there was 
nothing in them—everything was in the pantomime, 
the aspect and the manner of the narrator: she 
never laughed. There was one dialogue between 
Monsieur and Madame Jacqueminot, which was per- 
fect beycnd everything. When in the conversation 
between the husband and the wife, Madame Jacque- 
minot replied, ‘ Mais, M. Jacqueminot !’ this name 
was pronounced in such a tone that you could not 
help being convulsed with laughter. Obliged to wait 
till it was over, she would sit quietly by, taking snuff. 








the death of several kings, she took off her spectacles, 
and blowing her nose, said quietly, ‘There seems to 
be a rot amongst these creatures who wear a crown.’ 
When she was at the very point of death, some one 
who was standing at the side of her bed maintained 
that people only sank because they allow themselves 
to doso,—and that if one kept one’s mind on the alert, 
and never for a moment lost sight of the approaching 
enemy, one would not die at all. ‘I believe it,’ she 
said, ‘but I fear that something will happen to dis- 
tract my mind.’ She expired. I went down the 
next morning to her apartment. I found Monsieur 
and Madame D’ Avaray, her sister and her brother- 
in-law, seated near the fire, a little table between 
them, and counting out the louis-d'ors which were 
contained in a bag that they discovered hid behind 
a panel. The poor lifeless corpse lay there on its 
bed, the curtains half drawn; she no longer heard the 
sound of the gold which ought to have awakened her, 
and which was now being reckoned by fraternal 
hands, Amongst the thoughts which were written 
by the deceased on the margins of books and the 
covers of letters, some were extremely beautiful. 
In Madame de Coislin I was presented with a speci- 
men of what remained of the court of Louis XV. 
under Buonaparte and after Louis X VI.,—as in 
Madame de Houdetot I had found a relic of the 
philosophic society of the last century lingering on 
the threshold of the nineteenth.” 

The above is good enough to make us regret 
that the book contains so few pages of similar 
import and quality. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Sketches of Cantabs. By John Smith (of Smith- 
Hall) Gent.—We have had, for the present, enough 
of Professors of “ Physiologie” after the manner of the 
French—enough of class-sketches. We have heard 
so much of “ Gents,” and “ Snobs,” and “ fast” and 
“slow” men, &c. &c.,—that we are willing to take 
refuge in a bond fide Catechism of Natural History, 
as being not merely more profitable but actually 
more amusing, too. It is high praise, then, to say 
of the little book before us that we have read it with 
entertainment. Many of the classes into which the 
genus Cantab is Civided are neatly discriminated,— 
in a style none the less acceptable because the fun 
is not dragged in by the head and shoulders. A few 
lines will suffice by way of specimen of the sketches 
in manners.— : 

“ Before we take leave of the reading man, there 
are one or two more characteristic traits which we 
shall do well to notice. He seldom reads an Eng- 
lish work, and of the history of his native country 
is strangely, almost supernaturally, ignorant, Passing 
occurrences do not affect him. He doesn’t care 
how many men are slaughtered on the banks of the 
Jhelum. His heart is at Marathon, his sympathies 
with the gallant Hannibal at Canne. The fields 
with which he is best acquainted are not battle fields 
but rectangular ones with mathematical properties, 
through which he fights his way to a solution over 
the carcases of x’sand y‘s. Beautiful landscapes fail 
to delight him. He looks upon hills, and valleys, 
and rivers as interesting or otherwise according to 
their capabilities of furnishing a sum. Of course, I 
must be understood to speak of mathematical read- 
ing men.—And, apropos to this, I can tell the beloved 
purchaser an anecdote for the truth of which I will 
vouch. The Rev. Mr. G., Senior Wrangler of his 
year, and Fellow of St. John’s College, went some 
time ago with a reading party into Wales. On his 
return, a friend asked him if he had visited Snowdon. 
—‘ Snowdon !’ he replied, ‘ what is that ?}—* Why 
the great mountain; don’t you know ?—* Oh! ah! 
yes to be sure, so it is,’ said he; ‘why no; the fact 
is, we had a little hill behind the house where we 
were lodging, quite high enough for all practical pur- 
poses.’ * * Another peculiarity connected with most 
reading men is, that when, they do take a holiday 
they take it with a vengeance. One friend of mine, 
for instance, sets apart a week in every term for re- 
creation ;during which he may be seen at distances vary- 
ing from fifteen to twenty miles from Cambridge, in a 
velocipede, perspiring at every pore. A second indulges 
in aride every now and then; returning home covered 
with mud, but jovial. A third makes his holidays 
totally with Jullien’s masquerade nights :—and 
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never, oh never, can I forget seeing my friend, one of 
the most prim and staid of mortals, descend in chain 
armour from a Hansom’s cab. He was accompanied 
by a demon (afterwards a high wrangler) from a small 
college.” 

To sum up.—Tiny as this book is, and little to 
our liking as is the race to which it belongs, there 
may yet be possibly found in its pages as large an 
amount of information and philosophy as in the 
ponderous record of frivolous and semi-savage dull- 
ness some years since put forth by one Dr. Cor- 
nelius, in which we were treated to the chair-ridings, 
beer-idyls, and padded duels of the Students of 
Germany. 

4 Week on the Concord and Merrimak Rivers 
By Henry D. Thoreau.—One of Mr. Chapman's 
importations from the United States. The Concord | 
and Merrimak are not rivers which would be likely 
to yield much matter of interest to the traveller— 
even if he sought for it,—-which Mr. Thoreau does 
not. His pages are the record of a week of pic-nic- | 
ing, and boating—and the vagrant thoughts and 
fancies to which a man of education and reading | 
habits may give himself up in “ hours of idleness.” | 
The book would therefore be better described as 
a series of essays on love, poetry, religion—and so 
on. The matter is for the most part poor enough; 
but there are a few things in the volume, scattered 
here and there, which suggest that the writer is a 
man with a habit of original thinking, which with 
more careful culture may produce a richer harvest 
in some future season. The manner is that of the | 
worst offshoots of Carlyle and Emerson: all Mr. 
Thoreau’s best things are spoilt in the utterance. 
If he would trust in his own genius, he has that to 
say which might command a larger audience. But 
imitations of an imitation! The world is too old 
and the prophets are too many for such things to 
have a chance of a public hearing in these days. 


A Narrative of Journeyings in the Land of Israel. 
By Robert Willan.—There may be nothing to offend 
in this volume, but there is nothing to recommend. 
A narrative more utterly commonplace we do not re- 
collect to have perused. There must be a local public 
of readers whom better works rarely reach, to account | 
for such publications as this. 


“Our Colonies.” By Arthur Wellington Hart.— 
Mr. Hart is a Canadian of experience; who says he 
has watched with anxiety the course of our colonial 
legislation for the last dozen years or more—and is 
convinced that unless a change takes place, and 
soon, in our polity towards our dependencies, they | 





will all follow the example of the United States and | 


set up for a separate existence. This conviction 
impels him to make a strong appeal to the Govern- 
ment and the nation on the subject :—for he has no 
sympathy with the revolutionists and republicans of 
Canada. On the contrary, he strongly condemns the 
recent concessions of the Governor-General in the | 
Indemnity Bill. What Mr. Hart asks for is, 
greater power for the local assemblies. For his 
exposure of the evils from past policy in all our best | 
colonies, we must refer to the pamphlet itself. 
Decline of Geographical Discovery ; being an Appeal | 
to the British Public on behalf of Geographical Science, | 
with the Object of Resuscitating a Spirit of Enterprise | 
and Exploration. By James Richardson,—An | 
earnest and well-written appeal on behalf of the | 
writer's favourite pursuit; but the reader, even of | 
Mr. Richardson’s brochure may possibly disagree | 
with him as to the extent of the alleged decline of 
the spirit of adventure in modern times. All the 
great outlines of island and continent—with the 
exception of the Polar Circles—are now pretty well | 
known; and require the presence of the surveyor | 
rather than of the geographical explorer. The | 
problems which remain unsolved —such as the | 
whereabouts of the sources of the Nile, the course 
and affluents of the Niger, the position of the 
Mountains of the Moon, the North-West Passage, 
the character of Interior Australia, and so forth 
are by no means suffered to fall into abeyance. 
The writer is an enthusiast in his work; and if he 
can communicate some of his own fervour to the 
public, he will have done good service. His proposal 
that our “ missions” should be made to subserve the 
purposes of science as well as of sect, by sending out 
men qualified by previous training to observe accu- 


| essential. 


| propositions. 


| Mills’s (F. 


rately and report correctly, will meet, it may be ex- 


pected, with little sympathy from those who have 
the choice of instruments for missionary enterprise. 
—aAltogether, we may commend the pamphlet tothe 
attention of our geographical readers. 

The Idioms, or Exercises on the Difficulties of the 
French Language. By L. Malaher, B.A.—Idioms, 
according to the Dictionary of the French Academy, 
are the national physiognomy of a language. They 
form so large and essential a part of both spoken 
and written language, that without a tolerable know- 
ledge of them it is impossible either to understand 
others or to express one’s self inte!'igibly. M. Malaher 
complains, not without reason, of the deficiency of most 
of our books of instruction in reference to this point, 
as well as the unsuitable character of the idioms 
collected in those which are not altogether without 
them. Many of the idiomatical phrases are rather 
witticisms and eccentricities than the genuine features 


| of the language, while others of comparatively rare 


occurrence occupy the place of such as are absolutely 
This little book consists of a series of 
short English sentences, each embodying some useful 
idiom; followed by a vocabulary at the end, where 
all the idioms are arranged according to the alpha- 
betical order of the leading word in each, and trans- 
lated into French. The sentences are also arranged 
in the same order. The idioms are unquestionably 
well chosen :—but we cannot say that they are always 
correctly translated. 

Elements of English Grammar, for the Use of Ladies” 
Schools. By R. G. Latham, M.D.—Dr. Latham’s 


| larger works on English grammar are well known to 


be the most philosophical of the innumerable treatises 
in this department. No one has dived so deeply into 
the genealogy of our language, or so satisfactorily 
explained the grounds of many apparent anomalies. 
The present is an admirable introduction to his more 
difficult works. The first part comprises an instruc- 
tive history of the English language in all its varied 
stages of developement. Then follows a chapter on 
the sounds and letters, which is one of great value. 


| Having thus laid a good foundation, the author pro- 


ceeds to declension and syntax, which he has rendered 
more useful by a brief account of the structure of 
The prosody at the end is also ex- 
cellent. On the whole, we think this a more prac- 
tically useful book for schools than his larger work 
expressly prepared for them. 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY OF PARIS, 


THE extracts in the Atheneum fro i 
and Report on Public Libraries oa: ~———- 
led some of your readers to the well-beaten she 
sion that “they manage these things better 
France,”—more especially with respect to the "Nog 
and unrestricted admission which is made to 
trast so forcibly with the formalities to be cbearvel 
before an entrance can be obtained to similar 
establishments in our own country. In referen 
however, to some of the evidence there is mr. 
thing as telling the truth without telling the whee 
truth :—and perhaps you will allowan old frequenter 
of the public libraries of Paris to add a supplement 
to the facts which have been put forth : 

~ put forth on thig 
subject. 

The Library of Paris (it used to be the Royal, 

I do not know what it is now) is ope " 

pen to all the 
world, Every passer by has a right to enter and 
to claim a book. At the top of the stairs is a vast 
gallery, occupying three sides of the quadrangle 
which forms the edifice. This is the reading-room, 
Long tables and benches are at the service of alj 
comers. The reader has only to choose his seat and 
ask for the book which he affects. But it may first 
be requisite to look into the Catalogue. He wil 
perhaps be astonished at the small compass within 
which the reputed million of volumes are recorded, 
Nevertheless, the official keeps his countenance 
while he hands it over—and is very sorry if the 
inquirer cannot find what he wants.—I will, how- 
ever, put the case that he does find it. If the 
book happen to be in the reading-room, it will be 
given to him by the sub-librarian in whose division 
of the room it is—when he can hit upon the right 
one. If not, there is no saying when he may get 
it. I have waited two hours for such a book asa 
volume of the ‘ Mémoires de l’Académie des Inscrip- 
tions.” At three o’clock the great privilege expires 
The reader must depart: —to have his person 
searched at the bottom of the stairs by the concierge, 
if it is his pleasure to do so. I do not mean to say 
that such a proceeding is usual:—but I have seen 
the operation performed on students going out with 
portfolios under their arms, On public days, when 
the Cabinet of Curiosities at the end of the reading. 
room is opened, the reader had better find some 
other occupation for his time than trying to read 
here unless he can study to the accompaniment of 
the scraping of feet and the hum of voices :—and 
in winter he must suspend his studies, or freeze, 
No artificial warmth enters the Library. This is 
to be understood as a laudable precaution against 
the danger of fire to a collection so inestimable:— 
but an official whose confidence has been gained 
may perhaps whisper that it is to prevent the 
reading-room from becoming the winter habitation 
of economists who keep no fire at home. Every- 
body knows the extensive patronage which accrues 
to the Parisian cafés on this score. 

All this refers to the Printed Book Department, 
There is also the Manuscript Department. Here 
the reader will find himself in a small ante-room, 
with a table in the middle at which he is at liberty 
to accommodate himself. Catalogue there is none, 
If the reader knows what he is about, he will go 
prepared with the numbers of the MSS. which he 
wishes to see. Perhaps he may get the right one 
Perhaps—certainly, if he asks for anything of rarity 
or value—a ragged heap of leaves marked with his 
number will be handed to him, and he will be 
assured in the most polite terms that he has madea 
mistake. 

The Print-Room is also a small ante-room, fitted 
up with table and benches for twenty-four. If the 
amateur can obtain a seat, he may obtain an engraving 
onthe same terms as he can a MS,—that isto say, by 
knowing what to ask for:—and be it said, as far # 
my experience goes with more honest treatment 
But let him not go to the Print-Room on days when 
the Louvre is closed. He will find the fourant 
twenty seats occupied by four-and-twenty juveniles 
with tile-cut beards under cultivation, drawing from 
the most paltry lithographs. 

To all this some other correspondent may show 
another side. I will show you the other side my 
— With proper guarantees difficulties vanish. Amme 
with a personal introduction from an influestdl 
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a the Institute to an influential officer of 

Bibliotheque, I have penetrated beyond the 
oe room of the MS. Department,—have had a pri- 
ane appropriated to my use,—and have been 
a trusted with the rarest objectsin the Cabinet 
feels ls. But where is the library or museum to 
am access cannot be obtained on similar terms, 
however exclusive or jealous its management. The 
how are the public treated? For my 


Peest am slavish enough to prefer the 


al of the British Museum to the freedom 
of the Bibliotheque. —I am, &e, 


P.S. W. 





SCIENTIFIC NOMENCLATURE. 

As there is some truth in the following complaint 
_we have suffered our correspondent to state it in 
his own quaint and amusing way. i lasiae 

Some years ago the use of alligators was announced : 

Each ‘of them contains, be the same more or less, 
doll one barrelfull. The teaching of science is a 

Jeasant stream, particularly full of alligators. Sigil- 
igria, Lepidodendra — with such names is a past 
cation re-baptized by our scientific godfathers; 
and for the poor creatures of to-day, Lamprogena 
pulchella, Asterotrichion Blepharanthemum, or 
Chamedoria Nunnezharia are examples of style 
and title. Five syllables or none; while our own 
darling English asks not so many letters—pine, 
sak, elm, yew—with which to mark the living chil- 
dren of the forest. Ichthyosaurus, Megalotherium,— 
here are fine animals: while mother English is quite 
happy with two letters for an ox,—and in honour to 
the feminine gender adds but one more to make it 
cow. Man, bull, cat, mouse, frog, toad: — dear 
mother English, be not yet cast down! “ An ass in 
Cloth of Gold is but an ass.” Megalotherium is a dis- 
heartening fellow,—but he only means “ Big Beast.” 
There is no barrel of oil in that Alligator :—barely a 
ppkinfull. As for the mystic elements,—Oxygen is 
nothing more rare than a chemical Xantippe, Mother 
of Sharpness,_and Bromine is but the Father of 


Stink. May I, then, venture the profane conviction | 


than one-half at least of our scientific nomenclature 
is no better than 

A cheat which scholars put upon 

Other men’s reason and their own ? 


Dare I venture to hint that they make fine words 


much after the manner of that precocious son of a | 


discerning bricklayer who, according to Sir Kenelm 
Digby, came home from school and told his father that 


Bredibus wasthe Latin for bread, and that the Latin for | 


beer was Beeribus,—and continued thus in his en- 
deavour to delude him until that fond parent “ ap- 
prehending that the mysteries his son had learnt 
deserved not the expense of keeping him at school, 


bade him put off immediately his Hosibus and | 


Shoosibus, and fall to his old trade of treading 
Mortaribus” ? 

Revenons 4 nos—Alligators. The chief cause of 
the great space which scientific words are suffered to 
consume consists in a desire to construct names 
which shall describe as well as designate an object. 
Thus, a possession common to many families of men, 
anighteap apt at a certain spot to wear into a hole, 
is ascribed by the imagination of human science in 
an especial manner to one family of plants, under the 
mme of a Dimidiate Calyptra; and thus, again, a 
dass of Mollusca parallel with the young imitators 
of Lord Byron’s toilet are called Nudibranchiate,from 
their naked gills. And it is for the sake of these 
meanings that repulsive terms are cherished! It 
is for the sake of this oil that we nourish Alligators ! 
Now, it is to be granted that there is no language 

does not build upon the same foundation. In 
every case the name of an object sprang first from 
4tude attempt at terse description. This is the 
tource of language : first, sounds are imitated,—then 
We translate sight into sound (as Locke’s famous 
blind man did who thought that scarlet colour was like 
the sound of the trumpet), and on that foundation 
uild descriptive compounds. Science, to be exact, 
must have a language of her own. It is not cant 
fo say so:—it is cant or ignorance to say, as some 
have done, that she can do without it. Scientific 
men have invented terms accordingly, framed on the 
@mmon rule. But why does it happen that the 

f science, built wholly by an aristocracy 





| inx—and he calls it a bus, 





among men, should be of all others most absurd and 
cumbersome ? 

Two reasons suggest themselves. First, does it 
not often happen that those who have devoted their 
lives to the pursuit of facts contract a contempt for 
fancy? Apt to discover, they are totally unable to 
invent. Such men have done vast good in their 
generation. They have created among us intellectual 
light,—but are they not also answerable for a little 
darkness. Then, too, as an appendix to this 
suggestion, it might be added that the same motives 
which impel one man to call his mud boots Anti- 
gropelos, and another to convert braces into Kalo- 
morphoplastics, are not inert in their operation upon 
mortals of a higher class.) The man of literature 
labels his book with some title often elaborated 
carefully to catch the passing eye: after the same 
plan is it that the man of science labels his dis- 
covery,—happy if, at the expense of a new crop of 
dogs’ ears, his lexicon yields to him some name, 
Greek and sonorous, which he trusts will almost by 
its own power win for him the respect and attention 
of the wise. 

There is a second reason, however, for the cum- 
brousness of scientific language, which appears more 
worthy of attention. If we observe among the 
nations the results at which language-makers have, 
perhaps instinctively, arrived, we shall find this rule 
of tolerably extensive application :—that words are 
short very much in proportion to their frequency of 
use. In some cases this may be because, being more 
often upon the tongue, they are more liable to 
suffer the contracting process; but in whatever 
manner we have arrived at the result, certain it is 
that those nouns and adjectives, those verbs and 
ex pressive particles, which are of perpetual recurrence 
rarely overstep two syllables, and are most commonly 
confined to one, This is not fanciful :—but it may 
be fanciful to carry out the proposition further still. 
To suggest that among the trees, for example, those 
which are most common to our lips are almost all 
one-syllabled,—as oak, elm, beech, fir, ash, yew, and 
the greater number of the fruit trees; that those of 
two syllables include for the most part objects of 
less frequent speech,—as, poplar, willow, chestnut; 
three syllables carry us a little further,—among 
sycamore and horse-chestnut ; and another syllable 
brings us into the society of such dainty exclusives 
as rhododendron and laurustinus. This accidental 
result of the tendency of language to shorten all words 
in familiar use might be illustrated also among the 
animals by which we are surrounded. Nature in 
the days of Torricelli used to abhor a vacuum :— 
now the jaws of man object to being perpetually 
filled with nuts. Man was given an omnibus to ride 
He was provided with 
street cabriolets,—and he called them cabs. If it so 
happened that the name of horse was hippopotamus, 
it would be potmus in a month and pots before a 
year was over. 

Now, do we not trace here the origin of a great 
flaw in Scientific Nomenclature? Terms and 
phrases which must of necessity recur in almost every 
page, are all built alike on a colossal scale. This 
language is a chess-board with all the pieces kings. 
There is no flow in scientific speech:—it crawls or 
marches. It is a stream, all fish, and without water. 
It is a grand march of alligators, forcing each other 
down some stony channel,—not a river in which alli- 
gators swim. 

The fame of scientific men would be more justly 
grounded, it would be less a matter of courtesy and 
tradition which the mass take for granted, if the 
general public could be admitted to at least a part 
appreciation of the honours which they deserve. A 
dry style and an unwieldy language shriek out now 
their “ Procul ite profani!”—but this need not be. 
For much longer time this cannot, indeed, continue. 
The likes and dislikes of that little unruly member 
which “ no man can tame” must be consulted. For 
want of this respect to the Tongue’s old prejudices, 
the noblest pictures of the human mind are already 
too much obscured from an unpractised eye. The 
dust of ages, with all its disadvantages, it would indeed 
be unwise now to submit to dilettante picture cleaners, 
—but we may at least preserve from like disfigure- 
ment the works which are to be produced in time to 
come. . M. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

The Catalogue of the Leipsic Michaelmas Book 
Fair—the last relic of an ancient custom—has just 
been published; and contains the titles of 4,192 new 
books and pamphlets. How rapidly the Press reflects 
the world around it, is seen in this Catalogue :— 
which, as might have been expected, is marked all 
over with the moral of the times. Politics, with all 
their stormy utterances and all their hasty inductions, 
are the prevailing topic. New laws and new con- 
stitutions, and schemes of government of all kinds, are 
the Romance of the Catalogue. History, Biography 
and Logic all draw at the revolutionary fount.—It is 
re-assuring to stumble upon some proof of the identity 
of mankind of to-day with mankind of a year or two 
ago, in the fact that several new cookery-books are 
announced. The Spirits of despotism and of anarchy 
and of vengeancealike feed on human food.—If, amid 
the madness and cruelty on one side, and the stifled 
wrath and burning memories on the other, and 
the terror and distrust on both, we could venture to 
hope for an early revival of the good time which is 
said to be coming, we might fancy that we saw signs 
of that also in this Leipsic Catalogue. There are 
indications here that the German savans are returning 
to their labours and the German publishers to their 
confidence in a settled order of things. The Cata- 
logue mentionsas forthcoming a Collection of Egypto- 
demotic Inscriptions, by Brugsch—a Teutonic 
Dictionary, in six or seven volumes, quarto, by the 
Brothers Grimm—a work on General Anatomy, with 
from 200 to 300 engravings, by Koelliker—a trans- 
lation into German of the entire Mahabarata, by 
Goldstiicker—the Coptic manuscript, Pistis Sophia, 
now in the British Museum, edited from the post- 
humous papers of Dr. Schwartze—by the same 
scholar, a Coptic Grammar—by Prof. Brockhaus, 
an edition of the Vendidad Sade, from a Paris and 
a Bombay manuscript—by Francisque Michel, an 
edition of Baena’s ancient Spanish Cancionero, with 
a glossary—by Curtius a work on the Topography 
of the Peloponnesus—a French translation of Pas- 
savant’s work on Raphael—by Emil Braun, a cheap 
edition of the ‘ Monumenti’ of the Instituto di Cor- 
rispondenza Archeologica—and many other learned 
works, 

The foes of the new florin have not altogether lost 
their labour—though they have missed their abject. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer is said to have 
gone in search of precedents for the omission of the 
words Dei gratid, in order to convince those who accept 
no other argument than that of prescription. There 
are still men in the world whose test of the morality 
or of religious character of a particular thing is, that 
their fathers did it. These are the moral antiquaries 
—who love the wisdom that is a little rusty. They 
prefer doctrine, as they do their port, with a crust on 
it. When logic has failed—you have but to dig 
them up an ancient instance.—The result of the 
search by the Chancellor of the Exchequer is, that 
it would appear to have been common at one period 
to omit the assertion of the “ divine right” on the 
copper coins. Charles the Second, William the 
Third, and the Georges First and Second were all 
placed on the coinage without it. This explanation 
will probably satisfy the lookers back :—the lookers 
forward are expecting something better than a rule 
by legend. With them, the Divine favour is a thing 
to sanction a right, well exercised—not to found one, 
quandméme. 

As one means of securing better homes for the 
poor of London, it is suggested by the Journal 
Public Health that on any house falling empty it 
shall not be again let until certified to be habitable 
by a competent person appointed by Government 
for that purpose. To guard against clandestine 
violations of the rife to be so laid down, it would be 
needful to render all rents for uncertified houses irre- 
coverable at law. The poor, in most cases, have no 
power to defend themselves against the neglects of 
their landlords: the State is therefore bound to 
afford them protection against abuses of the “ rights 
of property” which lead manifestly to the destruction 
of human life. 

The water question seems to promise as much 
excitement as the gas question did in the days of our 
youth, Between the parties with whom the rival 
schemes find favour there is a noise and tumult in 
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the midst of which the public interest is likely enough 
to be forgotten.—One of the water-parties is for giving 
its custom to the Thames. At Henley the waters of 


the river are, it is said by these enthusiasts, pure 
enough for drinking and plentiful enough for washing 
and flushing.—Another party cries out that the river 
will be drained by the million mouths of the metropolis, 
as the rivers of Thrace were by the armies of Xerxes. 


This party is for having artesian wells dug in a hun- 
dred places. —The Thamesians retort that by socoing 
the Artesians will drain the water-mine which lies in 
the great chalk basin.—The fears of both parties are 
founded in reason; and yet before many years be over, 
both a stream from the river and all the artesian wells 
which can be dug will be required to supply London 
with the limpid fluid. The great mistake which the 
projectors make is, the low rate of consumption which 
they assume for the future. In ten years from the 
present—if baths shall become common and the tax 
be taken off soap and towels, if the Sanitary Com- 
mission will cease to squabble and go to work, if the 
population shall go on increasing as it promises to do 
—if all these things shall happen, as most likely 
they will in the course of nature and of legislation—-the 
consu nption of water will be three or fourfold what 
it now is. 
meed of public approval must provide for these im- 
provements and contingencies. 

We are informed that the Managers of the Field 
Lane Ragged School are anxious to gain the notice 
of the benevolent to their attempt to give a sort of 
employment to those who seek shelter in the refuge 
In Fox's Court. By chopping wood for use in 
kindling fires it is believed that these outcasts might 
earn the food and shelter which is afforded them— 
while they are making that progress in instruction 
and giving that evidence of a wish to live honestly 
which are now made the conditions of a free passage 
to the Colonies. The house already taken would, it 
“Js said, accommodate double the number now occu- 
.pying it, could the managers dispose of enough 
of wood so cut up to keep them allemployed. The 
appeal is made not merely to the charitable—but to 
the purchaser generally. Every family in London 
consumes fire-wood:—a few orders for it sent to 


the Field Lane Ragged School would be a service | 


to a very useful institution. 

At a recent meeting of the Penzance Natural 
History and Antiquarian Society, Mr. Richard 
‘Edmonds gave an account of supposed Pheenician 
remains recently discovered near St. Michael's 
‘Mount.— 


“The stream flowing under Marazion bridge [he says] | 


being lately diverted, flowed westward to a considerable 
distance along the base of the adjoining sand hillock, rapidly 
undermining it and washing away large portions, In sec- 


tions thus made I saw, at the depth of between 12 and | 


20 feet beneath the surface, the remains of ancient walls 
rudely built of unwrought stones mixed with clay,—and near 
them great quantities of aslies, charcoal and slag, or the vitri- 
fied refuse of smelted ores, such as may be seen near any tin 
smelting house at the present day, grains of tin being fre- 
quently imbedded in the slag. Some very ancient broken 
 aeeaty of rude manufacture was also found, and much 

rick. But the most extraordinary discovery which my 
nephew and myself made when we had removed a portion 
of the sand within a few inches of one of the walls, was two 
fragments of a copper vessel resting on a layer of charcoal. 
.A considerable portion of the charcoal had combined with 
the copper, during the lapse of ages; and a beautiful blueish 
green substance had resulted, closely resembling, and no 
‘doubt identical with, malachite, or the carbonate of copper. 
The fragments were each about six inches long, four wide, 
and only about 1-20th of an inch thick ; having been appa- 
rently parts of a circular top of a vessel three feet in dia- 
meter,—the mouth being bent back into a horizontal rim 
three quarters of an inch broad. The charcoal adhering to 
the vessel was exclusively on the outside.—It seems highly 

robable that this copper furnace was brought hither by the 

heenicians: for it isrecorded by Strabo that they furnished 
us with earthenware, salt, and copper utensils (chalcoomata) 


in exchange for our tin, lead and hides.—Cesar, too, has 
stated, that the copper which the Britons used was im- 
ported.” 


A society has been formed Birmingham to co- 
operate with other organized bodies having in view 
the repeal of all taxes on knowledge—but with a 
special intention of agitating for a repeal of the 


stamp on papers containing news. Few men now-a- 
days expect any reason for a tax; the appropriate- 
ness of an article for bearing a state burden is not so 
much considered as its productiveness. But in the 
case of news—the youngest truths of history—the 
infliction of a penalty in the shape of a stamp-tax is 
absurd as well as oppressive. The poor man may 
buy untaxed falsehood of a!l kinds:—truth he can 


The scheme which should receive the | 


get only at a premium which he is often unable to 

pay.—We welcome every attempt to remove this 

monstrous anomaly. 
We observe that the 


directors of the Liverpool 
Mechanics’ Institution, 


adopting an idea familiar 
to the readers of the Atheneum, have changed 
their lecturing system. ‘They have abandoned the 
fragmentary style in which the programmes of nearly 
all such institutions are made up for the winter 
season. Instead of eighteen lectures on different 
and unconnected topics, they purpose to have three 
series of six lectures each on ancient history — 
so arranged as to exhibit the developement of the 
race down to the fall of the Roman Republic. We 
notice this on account of the principle which is in- 
volved. Mr. David Masson will open the session with 
a philosophic statement of the nature and purpose 
of histories—and treat of the question whether a 
science of history is possible. Other lecturers then 
take the grand civilizations of Greece and Italy as 
their themes._.We are convinced that this is the 
way to make popular lecturing useful. Little can 
be expected in the way of improvement from pro- 
grammes such as that of the Marylebone Institution, 
—in which there are no two consecutive lectures on 
the same subject. 

We see by the American papers that the person 
who some months ago advertised a volume of letters 
and other private memoranda of Lord Byron—the 
publication of which was stayed by the exposure 
made in our columns—has appeared in New York 
| under the style and title of “* Major George Gordon 
Byron:”—where he again announces his publication. 

The Peace Congress intend to hold a meeting on 
Tuesday next at Exeter Hall,—to report, it is said, 
to the English public their recent doings in Paris. In 
these Morning Paper days, when everything said and 
done on the Continent is known from the Isle of 
Wight to the Isle of Skye in a few hours, the old 
machinery of embassies from city to city is hardly 
needed. The public already know well enough what 
was done in Paris;—and it is a tale not to be twice 
| told. Lovers of peace and well-wishers to the Con- 
| gress as we are, we should like to hear no more about 
the water-works at Versailles and the conditions on 
which they were set in motion. If members of the 
Congress are wise at the coming meeting, they will 
| dwell less on what was said and done in Paris than on 
| the things which were there left unsaid and left un- 
|done. Several illustrations, as our neighbours say, 
| of the press of France are to be present at the meet- 
ing:—one of whom, we may remark without scandal, 
has been, since the Congress departed from Paris, 
preaching war with a trumpet tongue. Such men 
are not made for apostles. 








DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—NOW EXHIBITING, the 
VALLEY of ROSENLAUIL, Bernese Oberland, with the effects 
ofa Storm in the Alps; and the INTERIOR of the CHURCH 
of SANTA CROCE, at FLORENCE, with all the gradations of 
Light and Shade, from Noonday to Midnight.—N.B. The Grand 
Machine Organ, by Gray and Davison, will perform in both Pic- 
tures. Upen from Ten till Five. 


Open Daily from Eleven to Five, and every Evening, EXCEPT 
SATURDAY, from Seven till Half-past Ten. 
ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

ROME ILLUSTRATED in a Series of DISSOLVING VIEWS, 
with a Description, ooh at half-past Four. and every evening ata 
quarter to Ten.—LECTURES on the CHEMISTRY of FOOD, 

y Mr. Ashley.—LECTURE, with EXPERIMENTS, on the 
HY DRO-ELECTRIC MACHINE, by Dr. Bachhoffner.—EX HI- 
BITION of the OXY-HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE—DIVER 
AND DIVING BELL.—THE CHROMATROPE.—MODELS 
AND MACHINERY EXPLAINED.—Admission, 1s.; Schools, 
Half-price. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Fri. Botanical, 8. 
Sat. Asiatic, 2. 





FINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
An Artist's Rambles in the North of Scotland. By 

| Michel Bouquet and M. Gavarni. 
| Twenty-two subjects of landscapes, figures, and 
| marine views, studied or sketched from nature,— 
which enable the Southron to form a vivid idea of 
Highland scenery. The pencil of a very able French 
artist has here recorded its features. That he has 
regarded these with a sensitive and judicious eye 
his success in the production of characteristic effects 
| throughout a wide and varied choice of subjects 
| abundantly testifies. He has displayed most elegance 
| of feeling in the ‘Scene on the Banks of the Dee,’ 


j the ‘ Waterfall on the Don,’ and the ‘ Evening,— 





on the Banks of the Dee.’ ‘Balmoral Castle Castle’ ; 
terests us chiefly from the fact of ita being the ~ 
residence. ‘ Highlanders’ Huts’ has all the rr 
of photographic representation. ‘The Bales 
Buchan,’ another view of the same with moo + 
effect, ‘The Pot of Buchan, near Peterhead’ 
another view of the same looking seaward are ca ry 
presentments of geological peculiarity. ‘ Waitineta 
a Roe Deer in the Highlands’ contains some 
drawing in the trees, The headlands with the *Ruing 
of Dunrottar Castle, near Stonehaven,’and* TheCoas 
near Peterhead,’ are wild and Tugged scenes, W 
are reminded of the Liber Studiorum in ‘ Cattle : 
the Banks of the Don:’~a very successful a 
The ‘ Lighthouse off Peterhead’ is of a like oan 
In strong contrast are the ‘Ruins of Kildrumm, 
Castle,’ with a snow-storm effect.—Of the three § 
subjects by M. Gavarni, ‘ Putting the Stone’ hes 
best. There is something too coquettish or Watteau. 
like in ‘Girls washing Clothes’ to suit the simplicity 
of the Highland maiden. 5 
“Etna from Taormina, Painted by William Linton, 
Drawn in Lithography by F. W. Hulme, 

This is a delicate yet eftective transcript of one 
of Mr. Linton’s most successful delineations of the 
classic scenery in which he so delights, It is from 
the picture painted for Richard Ellison, Esq.,—and 
well represents the painter’s powers. All the natural 
circumstances of situation have been combined, and 
controlled by the poetic feeling of the artist, in an 
eminent degree.—The engraving cannot butbe amos 
welcome addition to the portfolio of the collector, 




















Choice Examples of Art Workmanship, Medieval and 
Modern, Part I. 
This is an age of artistic detail,—more especially of 
medieval details; the hourly recurrence to which is 
destructive to our national freshness and originality, 
A work like the present has, however, its value; and 
such good examples as are here presented are cer. 
tainly to be preferred to many of the modern designs 
which figure in publications particularly devoted to 
the mere artisan. A very pretty cup, though of no 
uncommon design, is that formerly belonging to 
Mr. Payne Knight,—preserved now in the British 
Museum. It is attributed to Cellini; who if he 
had been appointed like Briareus could never have 
accomplished a tithe of what is set down to him 
That Thorwaldsen’s bas-relief of ‘Autumn’ would 
be well applied to the surface of a goblet we do not 
think, as there is not subject enough to preserve a 
continuity of interest wher viewed from different 
sides of the vase.—The fiantastic disposition of 
German Gothic is observable in ‘ Part of a carved 
Altar-piece,’ carved by George Syrlein for the Con- 
vent at Blaubeuren. This last and ‘The Nuremberg 
Vase’ are derived from a work, ‘ Die Ornamentik 
des Mittelalters,’ by Charles Heidoloff. They dis 
play much fancy. 
Curtis’s Beauties of the Rose. 

The beauties of the queen of flowers are not here 
particularly well set forth. The delicacy and rich- 
ness of tints are not skilfully rendered,—though 
structurally the botanist will recognize the truth of 
the specimens presented. The rose demands for 
its representation the skill of a Van Huysum or 
Ruysch. 

Engravings published by the Art-Union of Glasgow. 
‘ Whittington listening to the Sound of Bow Bells’ 
painted by F. W. Newenham, engraved by J. A 
Prior,—and ‘ May Morning,’ engraved by W. H. 
Simmons from a picture by Edward Corbould,—were 
two of the subjects issued by the Committee to the 
subscribers of the Glasgow Art-Union :—and wit 
how much better success these things can be 
in Glasgow than falls within the philosophy of the 
parent institution in London these prints testiff 
Having on a former occasion observed on the happy 
manner in which Mr, Prior has executed Mr. Newer 
ham’s design,—we have now only to commend the 
judgment and taste which have adopted both fot 
the instruction and gratification of the subscribers # 
this institution. Mr. Simmons—whom we had 
cently occasion to speak of in high terms as the 
successful engraver of Mr. Frank Stone's fine com 
panion pictures ‘ The Impending Mate’ and ‘) 
—has been no less successful in his copy, 2 
mixed and popular style of the day, of Mr. Cor- 
bould’s work.—As we are of those who think thé, 
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— e ose 
= of the! large sums which they contrive to 


0 . 
nions may be powerful instruments 
command, 1 _ in ae saute of Art according to 
for aa or the defects of their several schemes, 
not leave the subject of the publications of this 
-h jnstitution without noticing that its plans 
brace @ feature for which we have always con- 
pee as essential to the good constitution of such 
es, The pictures from which the prize-holders 
gre to select are all chosen in the first instance by a 
tent committee :—so that a certain standard 
Wrecellence is secured, without the sacrifice (with 
oly the wholesome limitation) of the principle of 
glection, on which so much stress has been laid asa 
necessary temptation to subscribers.— We wish all 
ecess to a society which proceeds thus earnestly 
and reasonably on its mission. 
Portrait of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Drawn 
by G. Richmond. Engraved by Francis Holl. 
Thisisa very good resemblance of the Primate, drawn 
with feeling, perception of character, and sense of 
pective truth which are rare in these degenerate 
days of portrait-painting. 
Portrait of Lord Dalhousie. Drawn by G. Rich- 
mond. Engraved by Mr. Henry Robinson. 
This is another good portrait from the same hand. 
The Wilkie Gallery. Parts XV. and XVI. 
These last two numbers contain some of the later 
yorks of the great painter,—and exhibit hisart when 
it had departed from the pure and original feeling 
shich had won for him his earlier reputation. Of the 
inequality of merit in the several engravings which 
this publication contains these two numbers afford 
additional evidence. While the‘ Spanish Lady,’ the 
‘Guerilla’s Return,’ and ‘ The Duke of Wellington 
witing his Despatches’ are elaborated specimens of 
the product of the burin, and have preserved the 
dyle of their originals,—the character, individuality, 
and fervid expression which marked ‘ The Confes- 
sonal’ scene of the two monks at Toledo are wanting 
in this representation of it. Well do we remember 
theintensity of feeling in the two heads of the picture, 
=now in the possession of Lord Lansdowne.—‘ The 
Senorita and her Nurse’ is obviously done from a 
sketch:—so is the ‘Columbus at the Convent of 
la Rabida.—The conclusion arrived at from the 
whole of this series of prints is, a confirmation of our 
opinion as to the sacrifice which the artist made in 
leaving his earlier, more simple, and more self-rely- 
ing views of Art for combinations of styles and 
qualities which are in opposition to each other. 
Finden’s Royal Gallery of British Art. Part XV. 
This, one of the most successful of the numbers of 
the work, owes that higher success to the fact of its 
containing two of the best efforts, in their distinct 
styles, of the British School. In Mr. Etty’s Combat, 
where Mercy is seen interceding for the vanquished, 
ve must give high praise to the skill with which the 
engraver, Mr. Doo, has executed his task. In days 
vhen the humbler walks of engraving are the most 
cultivated a work like this makes a marked appeal. 
They who are conversant with the works of the old 
or the modern foreign engravers will recognize the 
intelligence and skill with which the representation 
of flesh has here been effected. The science which has 
nicely discriminated by the various combinations 
oflines the several tints of the three distinct figures 
demands especial remark. While the motives of 
sich combinations are apparent, the mechanism of 
their appliance has been subdued :—a quality which 
in the treatment of many a fine modern Italian 
print is desiderated in vain. The metallic and hard 
character which the Italian treatment of flesh con- 
veys is the result of an arrangement too obvious and 
systematic: and though correctness and precision 
beattained, the result is unimpassioned and pedantic. 
Thesense of the author is often mis-translated by 
the egotism which makes the engraver too eager to 
dsplay himself. This print, we repeat, is a credit 
‘our school.__Mr. William Miller in his version of 
aby's Sunset at Sea after a Storm has entered 
Gpitally into the sentiment of a picture which on 
its production made a great sensation amongst us. 
The sky is rendered with great beauty. It is visibly 
ing tranquil—_while it is as clearly expressed 
the waves will require hours to regain their 
composure, The engraver has shown consummate 
til in his treatment.—Of a very delicate order is 





Mr. W. Humphrys’s print of The Coquette. after 


Sir Joshua Reynolds. The head is sweetly executed 
—the expression well preserved. 
has here succeeded best in what was most calculated 
for success with the art of the mezzotint engraver. 


Fine-Art Gosstp.We are sorry to hear of a 
misfortune which has befallen one of the pictures 
the property of the nation in Trafalgar Square. This 
picture, the work of Mr. Hart, the Royal Academi- 


Mr. Humphrys | paper from receiving ink. 


| 


actually hardens the printing-ink—but which at the 
same time prevents any of the white parts of the 
The print being in this 
state, is subjected to an inking process by which every 
line of the engraving, lithograph, or wood-cut receives 


|} a fresh layer of ink,—and from which a faithful 


| copy may now be obtained. 


cian, forms part of the Vernon Collection,—and was 


in course of being engraved for publication when 


We are told that as 
many as fifty impressions have been taken from one 
print without injuring the original._If thoroughly 
successful this invention of Mr. Pettitt appears to 
promise many advantages. The inventor, who is 
engaged in the decoration of papier maché materials, 


the accident (if that be the proper name) occurred. | proposes to employ his discovery for producing on 
It appears that—contrary to the directions under | glass copies of fine works of Art, which he afterwards 
which engravers are permitted to work in this Gallery | paints and ornaments in a way peculiarly his own. 
—the engraver in this instance, in making his copy,| We have seen some of these works:—the effect is 


lightened his labour by pressing the threads of his | very singular, and not unpleasing. 


Considered as 


reducing-frame against the picture intrusted to him; | the first efforts in a new line of decorative art, they 
by which pressure the materials employed in the | are of considerable promise: and we think that if 
painting have become disintegrated—we are given to | Mr. Pettitt would direct his attention to perfecting 


understand, beyond the chance of recovery. 


As we | his process so as to enable him to copy with fidelity 


have said, this is a very serious matter,—and sum- | first-class line engravings,—he might obtain the power 
mons those whom it may concern to look to the! of introducing specimens far less objectionable in 


risks run by the national pictures. We know 


well how difficult it must be for the conservator | 
of the Gallery to keep a constant eye on all that | 


is doing under his superintendence — and how 
impossible to be at once in all the places where the 


work of copying, by one process or another, is going | 


on. 


Yet it is not easy to acquit Mr. Uwins of | 


all blame in this matter, if—as we‘ are informed by | 


those who are more competent judges on the point 
than ourselves—the impression made by the threads 
is necessarily that of several days’ application. An 
abuse of that duration should not have escaped his 
notice—or we have no security for the preservation 
of the works officially under his care. Certain it is, 
at any rate, that this calamity calls on him to use all 


the future precautions within his power for rendering | 


its repetition impos:ible:—and to this end, one 
measure will strike him as obvious and imperative 
in reference to a party of whose blame in the matter 
there can be no doubt. We know not the name of 


| Lely.” 


the engraver who has thus abused the privilege con- | 
ceded to him: but it is elear that he must not again | 


be admitted, on any pretence, to practise his art 
within the walls of the National Gallery—nor else- 
where to any dealing with the Art-property of the 
nation. 

The Committee intrusted with the management 
of the Rutland Testimonial have selected Mr. 
Edward Davis to model and cast in bronze a full- 
length statue of the Duke—to be erected when 
finished in the market-place of Leicester. The 
competing models have been for some days on view 
in the County Hall in that city. 

A bequest has, we are informed on what we deem 
good authority, just been made to the National 
Gallery which will enable the Trustees to make 
valuable additions to its contents. A son of Lewis 
the celebrated actor of a past age, who has just died 
in Paris, has, by his will bequeathed to the Gallery 
the sum of 10,0002 on condition that the Trustees 
shall hang up within its walls for public exhibition 
the whole-length portrait of his father painted 
from nature by the present President of the Royal 
Academy, Sir Martin Archer Shee.—The rent offered 
for house-room is, certainly, a good one :—and the 





Trustees will, we dare say, be very willing to hang | 


up other portraits on the same terms. If there be 
any objection on the score of want of space, a few 
such sums would go far to enable them to add to 


point of taste than the unnaturally coloured paintings 
which now decorate the papier maché manufactures 
of our country. 


Respecting the portrait of Butler, the author of 
‘ Hudibras,’ referred to ante, p. 1043, a correspondent 
thus writes to us:— 

Shirenewton, Chepstow, 

You assume that Miss Rushout’s picture is the only 
authentic portrait of Butler—but you give no reason why 
you come to that conclusion. You refer to the subject 
that you may correct an error “* which has had a long cur- 
rency—inasmuch as this portrait is generally attributed to 
Sir Peter Lely—who certainly had no hand in it”: and you 
then show that Miss Rushout’s portrait was painted by 
Gerard Zoest. Now, I submit for consideration that a tradi- 
tion of “long currency” leads naturally to the conclusion 
that Lely did paint @ portrait of Butler, though not the 
portrait to which you refer :—and the following facts tend 
to confirm this tradition. In the summer of 1834 there 
was sold, among the effects of the late Duke of Marl- 
borough at Whiteknights, a very fine portrait of Butler, 
author of Hudibras,—said in the Duke’s private cata- 
logue of his pictures to have beeu painted ‘* By Sir Peter 
This pictmie is now hanging opposite to me,—and 
is certainly one of Sir Peter’s best. There is no wig; but 
beautiful flowing hair, not very long. This leads me to 
infer that it was painted before the Restoration: which 
agrees with the apparent age of Butler,—which I take to 
have been about '37 or °38. Artists and good amateurs 
—amongst them I may mention our late excellent Bishop 
—have seen this picture, and all have expressed their 
admiration of it. From these circumstances I think the 
portrait genuine, and by Lely,—and that Miss Rushout’s wag 
painted ata later period. J. 

Weare informed, on the subject of the tesselated 
pavements lately discovered at Cirencester, that 
another very fine head has just been exposed to 
view in the room last opened, corresponding with 
those of Ceres and Flora previously found. This is 
the fifth circle as yet wholly uncovered :—two others 
are partially so. Thus, only two will be lost out of 
the nine which originally formed this splendid room: 


| pronounced, we are told by competent judges, 


to be the finest in point of Art yet found in this 
country. 

Since the issue of the new coin termed a florin, 
there has been much public and private gossip re- 
specting its name,—and withal, a general tendency 
to suppose that the said name has been copied from 
the German. It is true that the fine arts of this 
country, or their professors, have within these few 
years borrowed largely from the old Teutonic stock; 
—but so far as the florin is concerned we are, like 


| our neighbours on the Continent, copyists of a name 


their present accommodations a special Gallery of | 


Donors,—and to get in addition the further room 
they want for other purposes. 
Most persons are aware at least of the existence 


which was current in Europe when Germany was 
in comparative infancy with respect to political 
influence—and more especially with respect to that 


| influence which is gained by the arts of commerce 


of the Anastatic printing process; by which engravings, | 


printed pages, &c. are transferred to zine or stone— 


and thus fac-similes are very readily produced. The | 
process consists essentially of the application of certain 


bodies which possess the property of softening the 
ink upon the paper; after which it is “ set off upon 
the stone or zinc.—Our attention has been directed 
to a process by which aralogous results are obtained 


by means which are curiously opposed to those | 


employed in the Anastastic process. We are in- 
formed by the inventor, Mr. Pettitt, of Birmirgham, 
that he prepares the paper on which is the engraving 


and the proper comprehension of finance. When 
the trade of Europe was in the hands of the enter- 
prising citizens of the Republic of Italy, those coins 
which bore a flower on the reverse were generally 
called florenti—and were of silver. In the middle 
of the thirteenth century the Florentines struck a 
gold coinage bearing the same name,—with the image 
of St. John the Baptist on the one side and a fleur- 
de-lis on the other. In later times the arms of the 
chief magistrate of the city were added, on a small 
escutcheon :—so that numismatists who are con- 
versant with Italian heraldry are enabled to date 
the various examples with ease. This gold coin of 


that he desires to copy with some material which | Florence had a currency throughout Europe and 
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the East; and when the sovereigns of England or 
France “bought gold,” which they often did, they 

rchased Florins. For the purpose only of gild- 
ing metal, Florins were bought of the Italian mer- 
chants who trafficked in England before the close of 
the century in which the gold florin was first issued. 
In order to gild the effigy of Eleanor of Castile, in 
the Confessor’s Chapel at Westminster, three hun- 
dred and fifty gold florins were purchased by her 
executors from Italian traders in England. At 
that period the gold florin was worth four marks— 
or 53s. 4d. The venders were merchants of Lucca. 
The general currency obtained by the coin of 
Florence led various sovereigns and princes of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to strike money 
bearing the same name—but notalwaysgold. Thus, 
some of the Popes, the Dauphins of Vienne, the 
Palatines of the Rhine, and the Archbishops of 
Mayence issued Florins,—examples of which are 
not uncommon in the cabinets of antiquaries. After 
all, what is there in the name to provoke the severe 
remarks on it which we have read from time to 
time? If we have copied, we have copied from the 
same source as the Germans—but certainly not from 
them. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Mr. HENRY NICHOLLS’S DRAMATIC READINGS of 

SHAKSPERE every MONDAY EVENING, at Bracrove’s 

us.— Monday next, Oct. 29, Merchant of Venice; Nov. 5, 

i To be followed by Komeo and Juliet, Henry 

VIIL., Much Ado About Nothing, Coriolanus, &. &c.—Admission, 
Is. ; Keserved Seats,2s. Commence at Eight. 


*g* Communications respecting Private Readings and Elocu- 
Exercises to be addressed, 16, Howard-street, Strand. 


FREDERIC CHOPIN. 

“ THE times we live in make old men of us before 
our time” in nothing more than in Music. A few 
losses more, and no distinguished persons will be left 
to lament,—so rapidly are the last of the inventors 
disappearing. 

We learn from foreign sources that Frederic 
Chopin was born in the year 1810, at Zelazowawola, 
near Warsaw. His master in composition was Herr 
Elsner, belonging to the Conservatoire of that city; 
and his principal, if not sole instructor on the 
pianoforte, was an old Polish professor, by name 
Zywni:—such education probably tending to foster 
that unmistakeable and peculiar nationality which is 
the lifebreath of every note of his music. Nor was this 
subsequently worn away by a large and promiscuous 
intercourse with the audiences and artists of many 
countries. Weare told that having been early com- 
pelled to leave Poland, owing to political convulsions, 
Chopin played in public at Vienna and Munich in 
1831. About the close of the same year he arrived 
in Paris; and once being established there, he ar- 
ranged for himself that select career of retired life, 
occasional tuition, picturesque composition, and 
sparing appearance before a restricted audience 
which suited the delicacy alike of his genius and of 
his physical organization. In the French metropolis 
he continued to exercise his art till the Revolution 
of 1848 drove so many of the musicians “ from their 
moorings.” 

It is not only the epithet of delicate which must 
be applied to Chopin’s musical genius. In former 
pages [ 4then. Nos. 740, 1079, and 1081,] we have 
endeavoured to point out how it was as original as 
delicate. Though in compositions of large proportion, 
such as the Concerto and the Sonata, he is apt to 
become vague and vaporous—though the tone of his 
writings is often melancholy—there is no sickliness in 
his first ideas; which are distinct, peculiar, always 
€xpressive, always elegant, and occasionally grandiose 
and solemn. In his Scherzi, Ballades, Polonoises, 
Preludes, &c. &c., the individual character of each 
rarely fails to be admirably maintained; due variety 
being afforded by the introduction of happy episodical 
touches, and the alternation of passages deliciously 
written for the instrument with hardy—not to say 
harsh —discords and sequences. Then, Chopin’s 
Studies have an interest far surpassing that of mere 
finger-music; though, if merely viewed in that light, 
they are inestimable for practice. Lastly, upon 
ga arbitrary national dance-rhythm — that of the 
Mazurka—he managed to construct a range of com- 
positions which will long remain to be the delight of 
all who love what is piquant, freakish, and expres- 
sive,—and as long be the despair of imitators. Thereis 





no sitting down to compose by receipt after Chopin’s 
manner. It belonged to his country, to himself, to 
his heaith,—and in part, too, to the social influences 
which he loved to gather round him, 

On Chopin's pianoforte playing, exquisite and 
unparagoned after its kind as it was, no school could 
be founded. Such delicacy without feebleness—such 
caprice devoid of perverse eccentricity——such ex- 
pression unspoilt by morbid languor—such passing 
fantasies and humours—as animated and varied his 
performance, areincommunicable. Some familiarity 
with them, however, is essential to a perfect compre- 
hension and relish of his music: and though the 
form and fashion of his manner may be in part 
divined from a study of his writings, it will not be 
easily reproduced, nor ever adequately described. 

But Chopin's compositions and performance by no 
means formed the sum and substance of his attractions 
to his friends and of his claims upon society—He 
| Was an accomplished gentleman, who had observed, 
read and thought for himself: and though in inter- 
| course with him there might be detected certain 
| morbid veins of opinion and expression contracted 
| by long residence amid the fevers of Paris, and 
encouraged by his physical delicacy,—we have con- 
versed with few men more pleasantly companionable 
than he. With great elegance of mind, refinement 
of taste, and nobility of feeling was combined a quiet, 
quaint, child-like humour, the play of which was as 
spontaneous as it was original. One of more tender 
and affectionate nature we have never known. 

The event of his death, early as it has happened, 
can take no one by surprise. For the last twelve 
years or more, so serious and steadily increasing has 
been Chopin's malady—a complicated pulmonary 
and asthmatic affection—that the continuance of his 
life and of any powers to enjoy and to give pleasure 
was the wonder—not their extinction. A man pos- 
sessing less genius than himself must have yielded 
long ago. Only they who recollect how the pre- 
maturely aged and anxious and wasted countenance, 
“with a look of the grave upon it,” seemed to 
revive and freshen under the influences of genial 
companionship or the inspiration of his art, can 
feel a sort of wistful regret that the spell did 
not longer hold out.—Possibly, however, Chopin’s 
decease may have been accelerated by the rude 
transactions and changes of last year and their 
sequel. The French Revolution, as we have said, 
drove him to England. After our exhausting Lon- 
don season, he was unwisely tempted to make a tour 
in Scotland too late in the autumn. He returned 
to London desperately ill and broken down— 
“ pierced,” he said, “by the harsh climate;” yet in 
this state he was got out of his bed, at the instance 
of ill-judged solicitation, to perform at the Polish 
Concert in Guildhall in November last. At such a 
miscellaneous gathering the name of so select an 
artist was hardly an attraction : and the gossip of the 
indifferent guests drowned his beautiful playing at 
his last public performance. — Shortly after his 
return to France, it became obvious that his depar- 
ture was merely a question of days, weeks, or 
months. He died on the 17th of this month, after 
an agony of ten hours,—during which he consoled 
and took leave of the friends who watched beside 
him, with an affectionate and touching calmness.— 
His funeral obsequies were to be celebrated in the 
Church of La Madeleine :—where the ‘ Requiem’ of 
Mozart was to be performed in accordance with his 
own earmest desire. 








Princess’s.— Since Miss Kemble’s departure a 
more successful musical appearance has not been 
made on the English stage than that of Miss L. Pyne. 
Her voice proves entirely sufficient for a moderately 
sized theatre :—it is pleasing in quality, capable of 
various expression, extensive in compass, and well 
under command. Miss Pyne’s execution, too, in 
the music of ‘La Sonnambula’ is voluble and firm, 
her sostenuto in the pathetic passages is thoroughly 
well in tune,—capable of every gradation of 
strength or softness. Her singing of the largo 
*Ah non credea’ and the following cabaletta 
(now a task of great difficulty, so numerous are the 
first-class versions of this favourite scene in the 
public ear) was most praiseworthy :—pathetic with- 
out languor and brilliant without effort or exaggera- 





tion. If her recitative and dialogue-musie was less 





[Ocr. % 


satisfactory than the above aoe 
may possibly lie in the taslcaes comin 
the English translation,which makes it almew tt 
cumbent on the singer to suppress rather than in 
the words, lest she should raise a laugh where 
merriment was meant. Miss Pyne's acti - 
intelligent, quiet and promising :—in short we 
English theatre analogous to the Opéra C ~~ 
Paris open to receive her, there is little doubt 7 
her speedily ripening into an admirable artist . 
it is, she must needs struggle upward under h 
disadvantages : being compelled to sing with a chon! 
rudely coarse, and an orchestra discreditably in ~ 
rect and out of tune,—not to speak of certain of he 
play-fellows who are so dolefully bad as to strain 
her own composure and the charity of her audience 
to their uttermost. She will do well to watch her. 
self most rigorously in order that she may contract 
no careless habits disqualifying her from profiti 
by better days should they ever arrive. Her sy 7 
which was unquestioned in Zerlina, has been com 
firmed by her Amina:—and must, we think, with 
only commonly good chances, still increase, 
Surrey.—A legitimate play—not in five acts, 
but in three—was produced on Monday, under the 
title of ‘Trevanion, or the False Position” It i 
from the joint pens of Mr. Westland Marston and 
Mr. Bayle Bernard; and was an entirely successfil] 
attempt to take this class of drama out of the hand 
of the mere playwright—and elevate it by means of 
poetic treatment. The story is one of great delicacy 
and beauty,—-spiritual in motive and highly poetic 
in tone and sentiment. Trevanion (Mr. Creswick) ix 
quite an original character on the stage. He ig a 
man of fortune, and a philanthropist —full of noble 
impulses:—who comes into contact with Margaret 
Langford (Madame Ponisi) the daughter of a ship’ 
carpenter. Margaret had been adopted at the age 
of fourteen by a lady of title as her travelling com- 
panion; and, on the death of her first benefactres 
abroad, has received the patronage of another lady, 
Mrs. Lorimer (Mrs. Henry Vining), a friend of Tre. 
vanion’s. Ignorant of her parentage, but believing 
from report that she is of gentle birth, this enthu- 
siastic gentleman wooes and weds the interesting 
dependent. Margaret, from passionate love—as she 
had when the report arose from ill-considered shame 
—conceals her origin from her lover—and weds him 
under this false pretence. Then come remorse—and 
the fear of discovery. The shadow which sits w 
her happiness, and darkens her husband's by its 
reflection, she at length reveals to the pleading of 
her friend, Mrs. Lorimer. By her she is counselled 
to instant confession—that the secret may reach 
Trevanion through no other voice than her own. It 
is too late. While on the point of making the discle 
sure, her husband is called forth on: business; and her 
low-born father—who had hurried up to town to clasp 
his long absent child on her return and her marriage 
—suddenly enters her chamber. In the perplemiy 
of the situation—dreading that the discovery should 
take this form, and shut her out from mercy—she 
implores him to retire: and the old man, stung by 
her demeanour and request—which he attributes to 
her shame, in her new fortunes, of his low estate and 
rustic manners—curses his distracted child at the 
moment when Trevanion re-enters. The situations 
full of effect. Trevanion at once learns the deception 
practised upon himself and witnesses his’ wilt’ 
supposed repudiation of her father. The filial 
ingratitude seems to him worse than the deception: 
—the two slay the faith on which his high and 
earnest love was founded. In her despair, Margaret 
abandons the house of her husband, and flies for 
refuge to her parents. A fine scene is that in which 
her father in his turn rejects his undutiful chil 
while the mother, with a truer instinct, interprets the 
sincerity of her child amid her sorrow,—clings 
the outcast in the face of her husband's anger—atl 
wins him back, through a sudden appeal to the old 
home usages of his affections, to the right reading 
of his daughter’s heart. Meanwhile, certain phitat 
thropic schemes in which Trevanion had embarked, 
have failed—and not only embarrassed his affair, 
but led to the impeachment of his honour. The 
neighbourhood of old Langford’s house is in confusiot 
with an insurrection of the mining population,—whe 
are suffering from Trevanion’s failure. Trevanie, 
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own to face the storm— ignorant of 
concealment, and touched by the 

more than by all that he had already 
ineeegelled to seek safety abroad from the 

“and the vengeance that pursue him. Then, the 
per og wife steals back into his presence, and 
Se ionately for that share in his suffering 
pets which she had voluntarily abandoned in 
oe ity. ‘The scene is wrought up to intense 
S Amid his anguish and relenting, there is yet 
owl back to Trevanion’s inner heart but by the 
- of honour :—and Margaret turns away beggared 

wife. She has no portion even in her husband’s 
= But as she passes out to abandon him for 

comes in the rescuer in the form that Treva- 
ion’s high nature needed. Mrs. Lorimer enters, and 
jabids the parting in the language of command. 
t had, we before knew, been offered a con- 
gdeble sum as a marriage portion by Mrs. Lorimer 
swhich she bad re} ected from feelings of independence. 
That sum, it now seems, she had this day claimed; 
gi the lady had gladly handed it over under the 
belief that jt was for the support of the forsaken 
wife's solitude. But she has just learnt that the wife 
had, before she entered into her husband's presence 
yith her last, and now rejected, appeal, secretly 
relieved the distress that his broken fortunes had 
qiailed on otbers,—and redeemed his name. That 
ut is the redemption of his love :—and this con- 
dnding scene is wrought up to the same high point of 

os as some others that we have described. 

The dialogue of this drama is full of fine poetry. 
Jn dramatic expression Mr. Marston is superior to 
ay writer of the day. Madame Ponisi, who had 
puch of this to deliver, felt and rendered it so as to 
gre her a place—in this line of character at least— 
next to the very best actresses on the stage. She made 
theaudience feel all the pathos that was in the part. 
Mi. Creswick played the hero—and he too was most 
elective when the subdued suffering of the situations 
had to be expressed. All the beauty of the text 
came home in his delivery. Mr. Emery played the 
fiber as Fawcett would have played it — wanting 
insome of the manly vigour that would have quali- 


fed the tenderness of his resentment at the ingrati- | 


tade of his child—but showing a fine intelligence of 
the part, and true to nature in its rendering. 


Thecomic elements of the piece are Mr. Bernard’s: | 


-and they were both individually effective and a relief 
to the suffering of the rest. They constitute an 
uderplot, in which Miss Laporte enacted the part of 
aMiss Hornet, whose character is expressed by her 
tame, and who in conjunction with Vox (Mr.Widdi- 
wmb),a village oracle and editor of a local paper, 
qatrives by malicious articles in its columns to in- 
fame the resentment of the workmen against Treva- 
tim, Both these are farce-parts;—and, their exagge- 
nition admitted, highly amusing. They contain 
any good hits—and were cleverly rendered in the 
git of their own exaggeration by their several 
mpresentatives. 





funtfr’s Weis. — After long preparation, the 
rvival of Shakspeare’s tragedy of ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra’ took place on Monday. It is produced 
ma scale of expense and effect exceeding all the 
fmer efforts of this theatre. The representation of 
idama so seldom performed was of itself a subject 
curiosity. Written in the maturity of the poet's 
grins, confessedly aiming at the “ high Roman fash- 
m” in tone and sentiment, dealing with an histo- 
teal argument and following it over a vast variety 
place and incident, the interest of this magnificent 
play is decidedly of an epic character. It requires 
audience specially educated to appreciate its sub- 
inity and beauty. As a drama of heroic portraits, 
tis equalled only by the ‘Troilus and Cressida’ 
the same mighty master. Plutarch supplied the 
tmceptions which Shakspeare has elevated to 
als. Herein lies the difficulty of their impersona- 
ton:—no performers, whatever their merit, can per- 
fetly embody them. ‘The utmost that could be 
«complished even by the Kembles and a Siddons 
"san approximation. Grand as they are in the 
scenes and characters like these are alwaysmore 
less unsatisfactory on the stage.—It is greatly to 
thecredit of this management that it has done so 
much towards surmounting the difficulties that 
‘posed the adequate representation of this great 


poem. Whatever could be effected by attention to 
the mise en scéne, picturesque grouping of the per- 
sons, and artistic arrangement of the pictorial ad- 
juncts, has been here secured. 

The making-up of the characters was excellent. 
Mr. Phelps was transmuted into Mark Antony in a 
remarkable manner. He played with animation; 
and in the more vigorous passages his declamation 
was highly effective. Nor was he unsuccessful in 
exhibiting the infatuation which caused Antony to 


for an Egyptian queen. His devotion, madness, 
rage, jealousy, vindictiveness, and repentance were, 
by turns, skilfully delineated. His bacchanal gaiety 
on board Pompey’s galley was conceived and 
executed with pictorial effect. The entire arrange- 
ment of this scene was a telling point in the per- 
formance.—In portraying the enchantress Cleopatra, 
Miss Glyn had occasion to draw upon the entire 
resources of her art. The variety and fascination 
of the character she touched to admiration. The 
caprice, the grace, the pride of the character were 
exhibited with a power which exceeded expecta- 
tion. It was evident that she had made a profound 
and industrious study of the part. The whole por- 
| trait was thrown out with decision and force, and 
richly coloured. Those parts in which dignity and 
anger were expressed—such as the interview with 
the messenger after Antony's second marriage—were 
given with a vehemence and power corresponding 
to the language which she had to deliver. But it 
was in the fifth act, when preparing for her death, 
| that the better phases of the character and the more 
| refined pants of the action tested the fitness of the 
j; actress for this assumption. Indignant majesty, 
compulsory resignation, heroic resolve, and tender 
| memory were all adequately pronounced. The death 
| itself was a triumph. With the asp at her bosom, 
the countenance of Cleopatra became irradiated with 
| a sudden gladness; and she passed as it were exult- 
| ingly into the land of shadows where she was to meet 
| “the curled Antony.’”’—At the close of the play, Mr. 
Phelps and Miss Glyn appeared togethelikefore the 
curtain to receive the acclamations of the audience. 








| Haymarket.—On Wednesday, Mr. Macready 
| appeared at this theatre in the character of Lear. 
On Thursday, Mr. and Mrs. Keeley were suited 
| With a pair of characters in a new farce by Mr. 
| Shirley Brooks, called ‘ The Guardian Angel.’ The 
| interest lies between a servant maid and a lawyer's 
clerk. The former is skilled in divination, and learns 


| from her cards that she is to marry the latter,_whose 
| fortunes she accordingly pursues through all their 
changes. These are, indeed, many; and it is sur- 
prising how such an amount of story has been com- 


pressed into a one-act farce. As plodding clerk, 

roué, and man of fortune,—the destined victim 
| still finds the diviner his domestic: in which 
| office she contrives so to suppress and manage his 
correspondence as to prevent his intrigues with the 
ladies. In the course of her mancuvres, she has the 
| ill-luck to embroil him with many influential friends 
| most seriously :—but “ as she holds the cards,” she 

also contrives to get him out of the scrape. He is”so 
| delighted with her adroitness, that he marries her. 
| —The incidents of this little drama were confused, 
| from over-compression. But the dialogue lost none 
| of its smartness and vivacity in the hands of Mr. and 
Mrs. Keeley—and the piece met with the general 
approbation of the audience. 





Musicat anp Dramatic Gossip. — Since our 
last publication the second season of the Wed- 
nesday Concerts has commenced, with certain ap- 
pearances of improvement upon the last year’s pro- 
ceedings. The appointment of a conductor looks 
well; and though we have small cause to esteem 
Herr Anschuez—remembering the German opera 
performances over which he presided—nevertheless, 
unless he prove merely “a baton of straw,” his 
engagement—the engagement of any conductor— 
must Jead to something more of rehearsal and con- 
sequently of finish than was attained during the first 
season. We are glad, also, to note the seeming 
abandonment of the system of trashy English trans- 
lation in the case of foreign opera music,—and to 
observe in the first programme a mitigation of the 





* lose the world and think the world well lost” | 





public is liberal. The singers announced as engaged 
are,— Mrs. Newton, Misses Rainforth, Dolby, Lu. 
combe, A. and M. Williams, Poole, with other ladies, 
—Messrs. Lockey, Land, Binge, and Frodsham (the 
last a tenor), also Signor Bartolini and the two 
Signori Ronconi. Herr Formés—who is said to be 
“ exclusively engaged for these concerts”—is retained 
to do the principal bass work. Mr. Braham, we 
are sorry to perceive, will appear at eight more 
“ farewell concerts;"—-wherefore not, let us add, at 
eight “very last ones” after these? It is grievous 
to see a veteran so resolute to cast away the proteo- 
tion of grateful sympathy. We have been requested 
to re-state the matter as concerns Mr. Sims Reeves, 
—whose appearance at Exeter Hall, according te 
Mr. Stammers’s programme, depends “on the delicate 
state of his health.” As we believe that Mr. Sims 
Reeves is singing “in good condition” in provincial 
opera, we can but hope that the indisposition te 
moan ‘ My pretty Jane, or to bawl ‘The Death of 
Nelson’ may be the delicacy adverted to,—and also 
that it isa malady pastcure. In its continuance all 
his real well-wishers are warmly interested.—The 
solo players actually engaged are announced to be, M. 
Thalberg, Messrs. W. 8S, Bennett and Palmer, Misses 
Woolf, Day, and Ward, the Distins, the Messrs. 
Collins, Jarrett, Ribas, Richardson, Sainton, Piatti, 
&c. Mr. Stammers announces, too, that he is im 
treaty with Madame Pleyel, with Herr Emst and 
with M. Vivier.—Our contemporaries are unanimous 
in commending as the feature of Wednesday's Con- 
cert Mrs. A. Newton's certain and brilliant exe 
cution of the Queen of Night's bravura from ‘ Die 
Zauberfléte.’ 

These are early days for talking of next year’s 
operas; but a rumour is in the town that Mr. Balfe 
will not resume his conductorship at Her Majesty's 
Theatre—and that he will possibly be replaced by 
either M. Thalberg or Signor Schira. Meanwhile, 
not content with having to unwind one “tangled 
pirn,” which owing to mismanagement, rivalry, and 
the lack of a composer, the governance of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre has become,—Mr. Lumley is in eager 
negotiation (so the French papers assure us), to get 
hold of another; viz. the direction of the Italian Opera 
in Paris,—which is at present to re-open under the 
auspices of Signor Ronconi. One of the corps selected 
for this winter's campaign is Mdlle. Vera. 

We perceive that an organ has just been placed 
in the Shire Hall, Gloucester. Presuming the im- 
strument to be of fair quality and provided with a 
competent player, it ought to prove an acquisition 
of interest to the old cathedral city. While speaking 
of organ-playing, with a constant view to its revival, 
we may notice Mr. E. Chipp’s Fantasia and Varia- 
tions on ‘God preserve the Emperor,’ performed by 
him at the Birmingham Festival, and now laid before 
us in a published form. In this work the author's 
desire for mechanical display will be found more 
remarkable than his knowledge of composition, A 
monotonous effect is produced by the avoidance of 
modulation :—a fault which might have been in part 
provided against by his casting the last movement 
in the form of afugue. As matters stand, we draw 
from these Variations little more than the assurance 
that Mr. E. Chipp’s execution is very great,—parti- 
cularly in that most difficult department of an 
organist's toils and pleasures, the pedal-board. 

The Parisian journals are loud in praise of M. 
Bataille, of their Opéra Comique, for the excellent 
manner in which he personates a difficult part in 
M. Halévy’s new faéry opera. Judging from per- 
sonal remembrance of this young artist’s acting and 
singing in ‘Le Val d’Andorre,’ we are disposed to 
give full credit to the commendation ——M. Couderc’s 
return to the same theatre is rumoured as among 
the events which may possibly happen ere long. 

Let us note the name of a Spanish opera, ‘El Diahlo 
Predicador,’ recently written for the theatre at Bar- 
celona by a certain Italian maestro Bassilo:—not be- 
cause the work has succeeded, but in consideration of 
the rarity of any attempt to compose for Spain. The 
position of the Spaniard himself in music has always 
seemed to us no less anomalous than provoking. 
What manner of organization for Art may be found 
on the other side of the Pyrenees is illustrated by 
the Garcia family. Yet with their names the list of 
modern Spanish musical geniuses seems to stop.— 


ballad fever. The general prospectus laid before the | By the way, it is anderstood that M. Garcia pro- 
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duced a mass of compositions,—hasty and incom- | the lee-way which a vessel may be making at all 


plete, it may be, but original in idea. Some of the 
admirable Spanish melodies sung by his daughters 
own this parentage. Are there no works by him of 
larger proportion and greater extent which could be | 
arranged for public use?—-We have small news of 

any consequence concerning the foreign theatres. | 
A friend the other evening heard at Munich the 

* Benvenuto Cellini’ of Lachner (we presume a re- | 
setting of the libretto already set by M. Berlioz) :— 
“an opera,” writes our authority, “ admirably | 
adapted to this place, where people’s minds run so 
much on casting statues. You are aware that the | 
whole interest of the story—if interest there be—is 
made to turn upon the casting of the Perseus. 
Whatever may be said of the other departments of 
the performance, we had this business done to per- 
fection—with a picturesque view of Stiglmayr’s 
foundry! The Carnival at Rome, too, in the second 
act, was got up very well—with some artistic skill, 
and at all events truth.” This is all pleasant enough; 
but with regard to the music and the singers our 
correspondent says—nothing. —A baritone with a 
colossal voice—Signor Mazzoletti—is figuring among 
the Italian company at Berlin. 


| 


They order things oddly, whether for praise or 
for blame, on the other side of the Atlantic. The | 
following “ accidents,” according to the Gazette Mu- | 
sicale, have befallen an artist in Mexico. “ His 
entry,” says the journal, “into that town has been | 
a real triumph. ‘Twenty carriages drawn by two | 
horses, five by four, had been sent by the principal | 
families. A state carriage was placed at his disposal. 
Thirty artists on horseback surrounded it. Eight 
dragoons served as escort,—without counting the Pre- 
sident’s aide-de-ccamp. The entire city was at the 
windows; and a military band was stationed in the 
court of the hotel, where a magnificent dinner 
awaited the guest.” The guest was — M. Henri 
Herz, the pianist ! 

Somewhere about every quarter-day (so, at least, 
it appears to those who cannot pretend to follow 
theatrical quarrels step by step) our French contem- 
poraries record some new trouble given or offence 
taken by Mdlle. Rachel; who thereupon “ gives 
warning” to her theatre,—after the fashion of a 
spoilt lady’s maid aware of her own consequence, 
rather than those of an artiste cherishing any grate- 
ful or generous feeling towards the establishment in 
which she won her power to be capricious and exact- 
ing. It is said that she is now once aguin really 
going:—being tempted, whispers Rumour (but this | 
is a stage “ aside”), by the Uralian gold of the Czar— 
and possibly by the prospect of Muscovite colonel- 
cies for the Horaces and Bajazets of her family! 
The reason assigned by herself, however, is of more 
sentimental quality,—want of concord in the theatre. 
To this the committee of actors who are now manag- 
ing the Thédtre Frangais simply reply, that Mdlle. 
Rachel has been long placed above the reach of all 
possible disturbance, question or command,—seeipg 
that, so far from receiving orders or being the victim 
of conflicting interests, she herself fixes the days of 
her performance, herself chooses her own parts, and 
herself regulates her own privileges of free admis- 
sions, boxes, &c. Somewhat despotic this for a 
lady so very fond of La Marseillaise! Then, the 
old complaint is repeated, that—whereas in Paris 
Malle. Rachel's health is always delicate, subjecting 
her service to interruption, &c., when the Lady is 
abroad on one of her movey-making expeditions she 
has the will and the power to be always well, and 
always prepared for duties in double measure. There 
seems to us in all this something mercenary, indirect, 
and unamiable,—totally unbefitting the high preten- 
sions of France's most distinguished tragic artist. 
But she knows, we apprehend, the worth of a Phédre 
or of a Camille too well to bate one sous worth of 
her troublesomeness. Verily, the pinchbeck Kings 
and the tinsel Queens are the only absolute sovereigns 
left on our earth ! 





MISCELLANEA 


Important Discovery in Navigation.—The Detroit 
Commercial Bulletin says:—Mr. A. A. Wilder, of 
this city, has perfected one of the most simple instru- 
ments imaginable, for the purpose of determining 





times while on her voyage, and by which the latitude 
of a ship can always be determined without the usual 
observations, and with no other trouble than simply 
referring to the log for a correct run, and where the 
workings of the “ indicator’ are regularly recorded. 
Indeed, so perfect and useful is this invention that 
with it any precise point may be made after taking 
the usual bearings, notwithstanding the vessel may 
be making the greatest rate of lee-way, as her course 
can be altered to meet the variations marked cut by 
the indicator tothe wheelman. The contrivance is as 
simple as the invention is important, and as sure to 
record its lee-way as the compass is to indicate the 
vessel’s bearing. It consists of a tube four inches in 
diameter, running down from the binnacle of a vessel 
to the keel, through which passes a rod, and to which 
is attached immediately under the keel, a vane, about 
eight inches deep and two feet long. This being in 
dense water is sure to be operated upon by any lee- 
way the vessel may make, which is indicated by the 
needle at the top of the rod, which is placed upon a 
plate on which the degrees are marked, situated be- 
tween the two compasses in the binnacle. The in- 
strument has been shown to nautical gentlemen of 
this city, and to officers of the navy; and all seem 
unanimously to concur in opinion that, next to the 
compass itself, the invention of Mr. Wilder is the 
most useful instrument in the art of navigation. 
Casting of Specula.—Professor Potter claims the 


right to reply as follows to Dr. Robinson’s letter 
which appeared in our columns last week [ante, 


| p. 1063].— 


I perceive that the Rev. Dr. Robinson, of Armagh, still 
persists in claiming for his friend Lord Rosse the credit of dis- 
coveries which were previously published byme.—That the 
process of chilling metal in casting specula and the method of 
preparinga superior polishing powder are important improve- 
ments in their art, will not be denied by present and future 
makers of reflecting telescopes. They were published in 
my paper in ‘ Brewster's Edinburgh Journal of Science’ for 
1831; and I challenge Dr. Robinson to show where they 
were previously published and where practised,—since he 
says my paper *‘ contains nothing of any value which was not 
previously known.” The plea “ not new” is the one frequently 
resorted to in similar cases,—and always requires to be 
substantiated.—In the mean time I need not notice the 
other controvertible points in Dr. Robinson's paper. 

Oct. Iam, &e. Rica. Potrer, A.M. 


A Cheap Filter for Water.—A very sitaple method 
exists by which any poor family may filter all the 
water required: viz.—by using a large pan or tub as 
the tank, and filtering the water (by ascension) 
through a sponge stuffed into the hole in the bottom 
of flower pots: using two pots,—the lower one being 
half filled with charcoal and loosely covered with thin 
flannel,_the upper one placed in it so as to sink the 
flannel with it, and then secured by a string. No- 
thing can be more simple or more easily cleansed.— 
Builder. 


Fungous Theory of Cholera.—The report of the Micro- 
scopical Society given in your last number has recalled to 
my mind some facts which, viewed in connexion with the 
recent microscopical investigations in this city, appear to be 
worthy of record. Here—as no doubt in many other places 
—there is a considerable quantity of low-priced inferior 
bread made; which, from the quantity of yeast used in 
order to produce as large a loaf as possible, as well as from 
the coarser nature of the flour, is more apt to turn mouldy 
than well-made bread of finer quality. It is not an uncom- 
mon case that this bread, after lying on hand a few days, is 
sold tomen who hawk it about at a very reduced price 
among the poorer classes. I know of one instance where 
a shopkeeper had from 100 to 150 Ib. weight of such bread ; 
which, after costing no little trouble to remove the mouldi- 
ness from its surface, was sold in the manner I have described 
His shop is in the immediate neighbourhood of those places 
where the cholera was of the most virulent description,— 
and where Drs. Brittan and Budd and Mr, Swayne obtained 
the greater part of their specimens. The date coincided 
nearly with the appearance of the cholera in those localities : 
—but as I did not then attach that importance to the fact 
which it appears to have deserved, I am not now able to 
ascertain the precise time of its occurrence.—lam, &c. 

Bristol, October 24. G. W.R. 


The Iron Hand of Gotz von Berlichingen.—Our 
readers doubtless remember Sir Walter Scott's 
translation of Goethe’s celebrated tragedy called 
*Giétz von Berlichingen with the Iron Hand.’ The 
existence of the hand itself has almost been forgotten 
by the world unless when travellers passing through 
Wurtemburg accidentally hear that it is still preserved 
as an heir-loomin the noble family of Berlichingen at 
Heilbronn, near Stuttgart. Here it was guarded by the 
sister of the modern German philosopher, the great 
Hegel, as his disciples named him, Hegel has been 
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dead many years; but his sister hes eh 

8 ster has on] 
departed from this world. She lived at Hellbrom! 
governess in the family of Count von Berlichinget 
and was an aged spinster when the writer of thi pn 
her, excessively thin and pale; her eyes hed ent 
been full of lustre and vivacity, a r om 
character beamed in them to the last. 
indeed, could not have been better put 
nor more severely tried than by having t 
safe custody the far-famed hand of the 
Berlichingen,—which she was continually requested 
to bring and show to the inhabitants or to strangers 
sometimes in one house, sometimes in another. i ; 
kindness and condescension in performing this self 
imposed task were felt by every one. The poorold lad ‘ 
at length, however, grew imbecile, and became henatct 
by the fixed idea that she was a parcel, ready for 
sending off by the mail-coach :—and this thought of 
being packed up and sent away, threw her into dread- 
ful distress of mind. Whenever at last a stranger 
approached her, she trembled from head to foot: for 
she imagined he had come to bind her with tw: 
seal her, and carry her off to the booking-office. 
This idea increased and brought on the deepest 
melancholy; and at length becoming intolerable she 
° ’ 

found release from it by a voluntary death in the 
waves of the Nagold.—Daily News. 

The Chapter House of Westminster Abbey.—] see it 
stated in your ‘Fine-Art Gossip’ that Sir Christopher 
Wren took down the old roof of the Chapter House 
Record Office; but the fact is, he had been dead about 
twenty years when it was taken down and another substi- 
tuted—being effected on the memorial of three Prebends of 
Westminster, the representation of the head of the Office 
and after two surveys of the Board of Works, who strongly 
reported on its necessity.—The tesselated pavement alluded 
to by you, and the Scriptural drawings on the wall found g 
few years since, were both discovered and reported on by 
me a short time since.—I seldom notice statements about 
this office—yet sometimes do so: and the above is quite 
at your service should you think it worthy of insertion in 
your journal. I remain, Xe. Frep. Drvoy, 

Poets’ Corncr, Oct. 23, 
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Toronto and Lake Huron Railroad.—The following 
appears in a late number of the Oswego Times. 
“The proposed railroad to connect Lake Ontario 
with Lake Huron is one of the most important and 
most feasible projects of the day. It will form acon- 
necting link with the Oswego road in the great line of 
communication between the East and the far West, 
A view of the map of the lake regions is essential to 
a right understanding of the advantages of the con- 
templated route of the road. The map, in con- 
junction with engineering statistics, will show that 
the long winding route of 400 miles by Lake Erie 
will be reduced to less than 80 miles of railroad, 
across the level and fertile country which divides the 
waters of Lakes Ontario and Huron, to all travel and 
trade west of Detroit to grow up from the vast regione 
for ever tributary to the Straits of Mackinaw and 
the Sault St. Marie. The country lying between the 
Lakes, commonly called the peninsula of Upper 
Canada, is one of the most remarkable and interest- 
ing geographical formations on this continent. The 
soil is of the most fertile and productive kind, equal 
in all respects to the Valley of the Genesee? As a 
wheat-growing country it is unsurpassed; and of the 
quality of its production and of its resemblance to 
the Genesee wheat our citizens can judge from 
samples in our market. Such a tract of country 
being nearly surrounded by the navigable waters of 
the Lakes, must soon become not only highly agn- 
cultural but one of the most commercial regions in 
the world. It is clearly destined at no distant day 
to be interlaced with railroads and telegraphic wires.” 


Cheapening Dwellings for the Poor.—Itis supposed 
that one-fourth of the cost of a dwelling which lets 
for half-a-crown or three shillings a-week is caused 
by the expense of the title-deeds and the tax on wood 
and bricks used in its construction. Of course the 
owner of such property must be remunerated, and 
he therefore charges sevenpence halfpenny or mine 
pence a-week to cover these burdens. Government 
affect to regret that the working classes are crowded 
together; which looks very like hypocrisy, as it 18m 
their power to prevent it by reducing the price of 
buildings, and, consequently, lessening rents,—Cor- 
respondent of The Builder. 





To Cornssroxpexts—F. E. M—S. H—J. B—G.W.R 
—H. M.—E. W. C.—Veritas—A Subscriber—received. 
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EXTINCTION OF SLAVERY. 

&§ LOANS AND ARMAMENTS. 

Sommer Reise; eine Wallfhart, von Frederike Bremer—Der Dorf 
Notair, von Jos. Baron von Edtvis—Ludwig Kossuth, Dictator 
you Ungarn— Physisch-Geographische Skizze von Island — 
Memorie di F. D. Guerazzi. 

Critical and Miscellaneous Notices. 
G. Luxford, 1, Whitefriars’-street, Fleet-street. 


HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XX., price 68., will be published November 1. 





Contents. 

1. Savonarola and his Times. 

2. Chemistry of the Stars, 

3. Stowell on the Holy Spirit. 

4. London in the Past. 

5. Ethnology—The Unity of Mankind. 

6. The Ethics of Art. 

7. England and her Colonial Empire. 

8. Rabelais—his Life and Genius. 

9. The Age and Christianity. 

10. Hungary—What next ? 
giandon Jackson & Walford, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard; and 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court. 





YUM 





MESSRS. BLACKWOOD'S PUBLICATIONS FOR 
NUVEMBER. 


2. 
Brack WOOD’S MAGAZINE, No. ccccrx. 
Price 28. 6d. 


Contents, 
The Transportation Question. 
My Peninsular Medal,—Part L. 
Disenchantment. By Delta. 
Across the Atlantic. 
Peace and War Agitators. 
The French Novels of 1849. 
Dies Boreales.—No. V. Christopher under Canvas. 


Il. 
(THE BOOK of the FARM. By HENRY 
+ STEPHENS, F.R.S.E. Part IIL, containing, Practice 
in Summer, and Practice in Autumn. In royal 8vo. with Three 
Illustrations on Steel, and numerous Engravingson Wood. Price 


. 6d. 
Part IV., completing the Work, will be published in 
December. 


~ 


111. 
VOLUME VIII. of the LIBRARY EDITION 
Price wf ALISON'S HISTORY of EUROPE, in demy 8vo. 


Iv. 
THE ATLAS to ALISON’S HISTORY of 
EUROPE. By ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, 
F.R.G.S., Fut A new Issue, published in Monthly Parts with 
the Library Edition of the History. Price 2s. 6d. in demy dto. 


v. 
OHNSTON’S PHYSICAL ATLAS of 
e NATURAL PHENOMENA. Reduced from the Edition in 
Imperial folio, for the use of Colleges, Academies and Families. 
Part VILL. Price 3s, in imperial 4to. 


vi. 
THE BARONIAL and ECCLESIASTICAL 
ANTIQUITIES of SCOTLAND. By R. W. 

and W. BURN, Esqrs., Architects. Part XXXII. containing 
Four Engravings on Steel, of Craigievar Castle, and Wovodcut. 
Price in medium 4to. 28. 6 

45, George-street, Edinburgh ; and 37, Paternoster-row, London. 

‘. yrders received by all Booksellers. 





OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents for NOVEMBER. No. CCCXLVIL. 
Postamens Memoir of Myself. By the late Horace Smith, 
, 





28q. 

A Drift-Log on the Mississippi. By Zebedee Hickory. 

A Tour in Ulster. By W. Francis Ainsworth, Esq. 

A Dream which preceded the Death of my First-born. By 
Francis Wyman 


L. 
IL. 
II. 
IV. 


. The Spirit of Change in Southern Europe. By James Henry 
Skene, Esq. 
Chap. VIIf. Inevitable Insurrection against the Turks. 
I. On an Old Railway Engine. By J. P. Anthony. 
L. Fortnight on the Loire. By Dudley Costello. 
{. Dr. Layard and the last of the Chaldees. 
X. Soapey Sponge’s Sporting Tour. 
Chap. XX VIL. 
Court. 
Legends of Trachenberg. By John Oxenford. 
I. An Excursion to Niagara and Canada. By Henry Cooke. 
I. The Habitué’s Note-Book. By Charles Hervey, Esq. 
I, The Theatres. 
y. Literature of the Month. 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


AINSWORTH S MAGAZINE. 
4 Contents for NOVEMBER. No. XCIV. 


Mr. Spraggon’s Embassy to Jawleyford 








GUY FAWKES. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esa. 
With Two Illustrations on Steel by George Cruikshank. 

II. How Mike Dovlan went to Blazes. , Borax.—II1. The 
Beggar of the Pont Neuf. By Charles Hervey.—IV. Cambrian 
Tales. —V. A Harvest Song.—VI. Jacob Van der Néess. By Madame 
Paalzow.—VII. The Child of Genius. By E. P. Rowsell, Esq.— 
VILL. The Cutter without a Name. By the Author of ‘The Battle 
Cross.’—IX. An Aged Lady. By Mrs. Acton Tindal.—X. The Ubi- 
quitous Man. By Cornelius Colville—XI. The Countess de Ru- 

olstadt. By Matilda M. Hays. 

Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
On the Ist of November, 
JORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. XXIII. 
NOVEMBER. 
Contents, 
I, What is Life Assurance. 
I, The Irish Poor Law. 
I. Locke and Sydenham. 
Socialism in Britain. 
Shakespeare. 
. On the Temporal Supremacy of the Pope. 
. Memoirs and Correspondence of Sir R. Murray Keith, K.B. 
. Romance of our Indian Warfare. 
IX. Aspects of Nature in different Lands—Humboldt. 
. The Scottish University Tests. 
Edinburgh: W. P. Kennedy. Dublin: J. M’Glashan. London: 


Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
On the Ist of November, price 2s. 6d. 
(THE PROSPECTIVE REVIEW, No. XX., 
a Quarterly Journal of Theology and Literature. 
“ Respice, Aspice, Prospice.”—St. Bernard, 


Contents, 
Art. I. Austria and Hungary. 

II. On the Religious Ideas. By Wm. Johnson Fox, M.P. 
IIL. Christian Churches, their Danger, and their Constitution. 
1V. Discourses, and Devotional Services. By R. L. Carpenter. 

VY. Popular Christianity, its Transition State and Probable 

Developement. By Fred I. Foxton, B.A. 
VL. Physical Geography. and Berghaus’ Physical Atlas, &c. &c. 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 


LIZA COOK’S JOURNAL, VOLUME 
4 THE FIRST. Bound in cloth. Price 4s. 6d. Cases for 
binding the Numbers, One Shilling each. 

The First Volume of the Journal is now completed, and the 
Proprietor takes this opportunity to express her sense of the 
honourable and coveted position in which a generous Public has 

laced her. 
< The best proof of the Editor’s feeling will be found in her en- 
deavours to render the JourNat far more worthy of the flattering 
Patronage it receives, and she has equal pride and pleasure in pre- 
senting her First Volume, as a Journalist, to those whose generous 
perceptions stamped her first attempt as a Poet. 

Plished in Weekly}N umbers, price 14d., and in Monthly Parts, 
by J. O. Clarke, 3, Raquet-court, Fleet-street. 
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"HE ECLECTIC REVIEW, for November, 
contains 

The Marriage Law. 

John Howard, the Philanthropist. 

Apocalyptic Reveries. 

Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy. 

Sturt’s Expedition into Central Australia. 

Man Primeval. 

The Wisdom of the Hereditaries, &c. 
Ward & Co. 27, Paternoster-row. 


Nope 


PERIODICALS FOR NOVEMBER. 
THE JOURNAL OF DESIGN 
MANUFACTURES. No. 9 la. 
Fabric Patterns and I)lustrations. 
ROLAND CASHEL. By CHARLES LEVER. 
Se ~ and 20, completing the Work. Illustrated by Phiz 
WORKS of Mr. CHARLES DICKENS. 
Cheap Edition. Part 35, Price 7d. 
WORKS of SIR E. BULWER LYTTON, 


Bart. Cheap Edition. Part 27. Price 7d. 





AND 


Containing numerous 


THE FLORIST. No. 23. Price ls. With a 
coloured Illustration. 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. Edited by 


W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, No. 347. Price 3s. 6d. 
AINSWORTH MAGAZINE. No. 94. 2s. 6d, 
London : Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
On November § 
RE-ISSUE OF KNIGHTS WEEKLY VOLUME, 
THE OREGON TERRITORY. By Rev. 
Cc. G. NICOLAY, and, 


THE BACKWOODS of CANADA: being 
Letters from the Wife of an Emigrant Officer. In a double volume, 
price 2s. sewed ; 28. 6d. cloth. Also, 

A SKETCH of the HISTORY of MONKEYS. 


With numerous Illustrations, and 


BIRD ARCHITECTURE. By James REnn1£. 
Ina double volume, price 23, sewed ; 28. 6d. cloth. 

Catalogues of the Series can be had of the Publisher, with a plan 
for binding the complete setin double or treble volumes, according 
to the subjects. Also a selection made by a Clergyman for his 
Lending Library strongly bound in 86 vols. price 62, 68, 

C. Cox, 12, King William-street, Strand, 








HARPE’S MAGAZINE for November, 
K Price 1s., with Two Illustrations, will contain— 
VANINI ORNANO. By Miss Jane Strickland. 
DIARY OF MARY POWELL, afterwards Mrs. MILTON. 
NATURAL HISTORY OF INSECTS. 
THE SETTLERS SETTLED. By the Author of ‘The Back- 
woods of Canada.’ 
LEWIS ARUNDEL. By Frank Fairlegh. 
TENDENCIES OF INDUSTRIAL ART. 
REVIEWS :—ASPECTS OF NATURE—THE OGILVIES.— 
THE CAXTONS, &e. &. 
London: A. Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 





20, Great Marlborough-street. 
Mr. SHOBERL will publish in a few days; 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL NAPIER’S 


EXCURSIONS IN SOUTHERN 
AFRICA, 


Including a HISTORY of the CAPE COLONY, an ACCOUNT of 
the NATIVE TRIBES, &c. ; with numerous Illustrations. In 
2 vols. small 8vo. 


Il. 
MISS PARDOE’S 
‘FLIES IN AMBER.’ 3 vols. 


William Shoberl, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 
*x* Orders received by all Booksellers. 





a Now ready, price 2s. 6d. in cloth, gilt edges, 
QGKETCHES OF CANTABS. 
Ke By JOHN SMITH (of Smith-Hall), Gent. 

“We have laughed heartily at Mr. Smith's ‘Sketches,’ and 
recommend them to the reader who has a taste for real mirth, sly 
humour, and gentlemanly good-natured satire. They have nothing 
of commonplace imitation about them ; and beneath their surface 
of banter and persiflage there is a good spirit and useful intention. 

‘zaminer, 


“A more entertaining little book we scarcely ever remember to 
have read. Many a well-known character and well-remembered 
scene is here depicted with great spirit, and will be recalled with 
interest to the minds of those who have been familiar with such 
scenes.”— Observer. . 

London: George Earle, 67, Castle-street East, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street. 





Now published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 318, 6d. 
HE CAXTONS: a Family Picture. 
By SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Barr. 
Opinions of the Press. : 

“ Rarely has a popular author made so successful an effort ina 
new path—rarely has an author, after writing so much as Sir 
Bulwer Lytton, evinced, at so advanced a stage of his career, 60 
decided an increase of power. The domestic affections have seldom 
= more nobly, more touchingly portrayed, than in this * Family 

Picture.’”—A 

* May be considered one of the best. as it is the most matured, of 
Sir Bulwer Lytton’s productions.”— Observer. Se 

“*So signal, indeed, has his success been in this instance, that 
we do not think ourselves rash in asserting, that in many pm 
the Family Picture of ‘ The Caxtons’ is the most brilliant an the 
most beautiful of all the effusions of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s pen of 
fascination. It is the best of all his domestic fictions."—Swun. 

* It is conceived in a fine spirit, and must be admitted to be one 
of the most pleasing, if not one of the most exciting, works he has 
produced...... Altogether it is a charming novel, and closes with 
one of the most eloquent and touching scenes of the peace and 
sanctity of home we ever met with "—Britannia. 

“ This book is as instructive as it is delightful, and we confi- 
dently claim for it a wide and lasting success.”— Examiner. 

“The general voice seems to proclaim it the cleverest of his 
novels.”—Evening Post (New York). 

William Blackwood & Sous, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 




































































































THE ATHENAUM 














Bours ILLUS’ iRATED. *TIBRARY. On 

the 1st of November, Vol. I., containing LODGE’S POR- 
TRAITS of ILLUST RLOUS PERSONAGES of GREAT BRI- 
TAIN, embellished with 30 to weyers J engraved on 
steel. The remaining volumes will aj punetually until the 
eight volumes are complete, after will ‘follow other works of the 
same high character. 

Henry G@. Bohn, York-street, Covent-garden. 


BOHN'S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR NOVEMBER. 
CHLEGEL’S LECTURES on MODERN 


HISTORY, now first translated.—The recent volumes are, 
Menszel’s Germany ; Schiller’s Robbers and other Works; Goethe's 
Autobiography, &c. ; Schlegel’s Aisthetic Works ; Milton’s Prose 
Works; Lamartine’ 4 History of the Girondists ; Ranke’ 's History 

Popes heatly on the Common Prayer ; Coxe’s Life of the 
Duke of | Masibevoush ; ; Sheridan’s Dramatic "Works and Life ; 
Machiavelli's Florence; Lanzi’s History of Painting; Coxe’s 
House of Austria ; Ockley’s History of the Saracens. 

Pr of the d Library may be had of every 
Bookseller. 


Henry G. Bohn, York-street,Covent-garden. 


MYHE ENGLISHMAN’S and FAMILY 
ALMANACK for 1850. —This annual favourite will be pub- 
lished in NOVEMBER, at the same time with the other Alma- 
nacks of the Stationers’ Company. Besides the usual matter of an 
Almanack, enriched with a remarkable Chronological Event for 
each day, this work contains an account of all the Public Offices, 
with the principal office-holders, in the ae of the Court Calen- 
besides much other most useful matte: 
Published by Joseph Greenhill, Treasurer to the Stationers’ 
Company, at their Hall, in Ludgate-street. 


eo HENRY DIER'S NEW WORK. 
w ready, in 8vo. price 7a. 6d. cloth, 
DeTuniss or, The Evening Adventures of a 
and a Chimneys wee 
ENRY DIER, Esq. A.M. 
_F.W w. wie be 39, Warwick: “street, Regent-street. 











“With the November Magazines, 1s. 6d. plain ; 28. 6d. coloured ; 
(6d. extra postage free), 
UY FAUX: a Squib seven feet long, manufac- 
tured by HORACE MAYHEW and PERCY CRUIK- 
SHANK rons = Guy’s), with 20 | spencers from Private Views 
lish His! en more than us ag. 
“This little ‘Squib should be in the lands every member of 
the tne Bold by Grant ion.”— Evening Paper ! 
by Grant & Griffith, corner of Bt. Paul’s Churchyard. 


BY 7 THE AUTHOR OF THE HISTORY OF THE BANK 
OF ENGLAND. 
FRANCIS’S New Work, entitlec 
HRONICLES and CHARACTERS of the 
STOCK EXCHANGE, in One Volume, is now ready. 

“ Most instructive pages. A most invaluable book.” Morning 
Advertiser.—* A very amusing volume.” Raihway Record.—* Will 
bespeak the favour of all classes of readers.” Britannia,—* Highly 
interesting.”— Daily News. 

Third Edition of the History of the Bank of 
England. its Times and Traditions. in 2 vols. By John Francis. 
Willoughby & Co. Warwick-lane, and Smithfield. 


THE LONDON DOMESTIC LIBRARY: 
an elegant and well-printed Series, 18mo. crimson gilt, 
1, Mrs. Stcouryey’s Pleasant Memories, with Portrait, 23. 
2 Sigourney’s Scenes in my Native Land, 2s. 
3. Sigourney’s Lays of the Heart, Oriska, and Other Poe 
4 Longfellow’s Poems, Complete, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 
5. Longfellow’s Prose Works, with Portrait, 3a. 
6. Longfellow’s Hyperion, separate, 28. 
. Longfellow’s Kavanagh, with Portrait, 1s. 6d. 
8. Bremer’s President’s Daughters, 2s. 
9. Bremer’s H—— Family, a Tale of Home Life, 2z. 
10, Strife and Peace, and the Bondmaid, 2s, 
11, Clavers’ Emigrant’s Home, super-royal 32mo., 18. 6d. 
12. Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s Mayflower ; Engravings, ls. 6d. 
London: Tegg & Co.; Aylott & Jones; Partetége & Oakey; 
Johnstone & Hunter. Glasgow: Collins ; Griffin & C 


FE Sssays upon ART: the OLD MASTERS and 
MODERN ARTISTS. 12mo. 28. sewed. 
Lectures on the Application of Metaphysical 


and Ethical Science to the Evidences of Religion : oars ered before 
the Lowell Institute of Boston, in 1848-49. By Francis Bowen, 





ms, 28, 











— of * Essays on Speculative Philosophy.’ 8vo. pp. 465. 16s, 
clo 
Success in Life. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. Part 1, 


The Merchant. 12mo. 3s. 6d. half cloth. 
Family Pictures from the Bible. 
Author of ‘The Women of the Revolution.’ 12mo, 5s. 6d. cloth. 


Essays on Infant Therapeutics; to which are 

otted Obgeprations gs Ergot, and an. Account of the Origin of 
‘Use of Mercury in By John B 

Sek MD. ine 80 Od. clot wait 

Green on Bronchitis, Chronic Laryngitis, Clergy- 
— Speen, &c. 2nd edition, revised and enlarged. 8yo, 
68, 

Hunt’s Merchant's Magazine and Commercial 
Review, for September. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

London: Geo. P. Putnam’s (late Wiley & Putnam's) A 
literary Agency, 49, Bow-lane, Cheapsi 4 anebanamene 

SWEDENBORG ‘Ss WORKS. 


HE APOCALYPSE REVEALED; in 
which are disclosed the Arcana therein eee, and which 
have hitherto remained concealed. 2 vols. 8yo, 

THE FOUR LEADING DOCTRINES of 
the NEW CHURCH, signified by the New ng soos in the 
a In one ing the LORD, 1a r 33. ; or eac’ xctrine sepa- 
rai viz.—r ting t O D» ™ y. » 
Tune, = es ‘t Ce 8. 6d.’ the SACRED SCRIP- 

old by ewbery, 6, treet, Holb 
ant oe y ing-s ret jotbern ; of whom may be 


By Mrs. Ellet, 














Just published, 
wero OF THE REV. H. = 
edition, price 6s., Volume 
OSTHUMOUS SERMONS. * By the Rev. 


HENRY BLUNT, AM, i 
PORTRAIT of the Author. a Se ee Ce 


Also, price 68. each, 
Second Editions of the Second and Third Volumes. 


| mee = ody J. Hatch 4 & en, 187, Pi ill 
a pe be on ar jecadilly ; and Hamilton, 


Oh whom all Mr. "Blunt's other Works may be had. 





. his day is published, price 
NSTRU CTIONS i in the ART of of LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING in OIL COLOURS ; containing clear and prac- 
ticable Information for the young J Artist and Amateur. 
“oer & Newton, 38, Rathbone- vince: 
ist published, = 2, price 1 
LITER AL TRANGLAT ION of the GOSPEL 
according to ST. JOHN, on DEFINITE RULES of 
TRANSLATION. By HERM AN HEINFETTER, Author of 
‘Rules for ascertaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek 
Manuscripts.” 





one & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 
y, 8vo. bound in cloth, price 10s. 


CRITIC AL HISTORY of RATION ALISM 
in GERMANY, from its Origin to the Present Time. 
AMAND SAINTES. Translated from the Second Edition of the 

French Original. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
THE LITERARY WORLD, 


A Journal of all matters connected with Literature and the 
Arts, published weekly in 20 pages ito. Subscription 18s. per 
annum, Agent for England, 
jampson Low, 169, Fleet-street. 
*y* Advertisements received for insertion. 


(PHE NAIADES POLKA, by the Author of 
the ‘Titania’ * Diana,’ * Amazon,’ and * Olympia’ Polkas, 
emblazoned in Gold and glittering in Colours by Brandard, pee 
2a. 6d. each. “ These enchanting Polkas are full of grace, beaut 
and sentiment. Nothing can exceed the plow of delight w 
dancing to the sylph like music of the Naiades Polka: ‘these pean 
ful sportive dances have proved a welcome addition % the ball- 
room.”—vide Terpsichorean dl London: & Cox- 
head, 48, Albemarle-street ; where may be had oe | Seventh oe 
Eighth Sets, ‘Les Enfans de Brunswick Quadril ‘Le Pet 
Carnival and Les. Petite Caledonians,’ Price 28. 6 6d. ow & 


ADVENTURES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. 
New edition, complete in 1 volume, post 8vo, cloth, price 10a. 6d. 
DVENTURES of a MEDICAL STUDENT. 
By ROBERT DOUGLAS, Surgeon, Royal Navy. 2nd 
edition. Ww ith a Memoir of the Life of the Author. 

“ This volume will be welcome in every circulating library, club, 
and mess-room.”— United Service Gazette. 

“A most remarkable series of narratives; remarkable for the 
power—we will not hesitate to ade. ae genius—with which the 
whole of them are treated.”—John B 

* Wecan imagine no more deli; ital reading than this volume. 
Every sketch is a drama in itself, most Se ey ia Ko 




















many of them hold you breathless throug! onicle. 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, ao 
THE age Aa te om 
ick 8vo. vol. ¢ 8 pages, price 1 


Just published, 1 th 

‘HE ACKNOWLEDGED “DOC TRINES of 

the CHURCH of ROME; being an Ex 5 nny of Roman 

Catholic Doctrines as set forth’ by esteemed Doctors of the said 

Church, and centirmed by repeated publication, with the sanction 
of Bishops and Ministers of her Communion. 
By SAMUEL CAPPER. 

London: Charles Gilpin, 5 , Bishopsgate-street Without. 
Dublin: J. B. Gilpin, Dame-street. 


COMPLETION OF DR. CHALMERS’S POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS. 
‘0. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 3 
JRELEC TIONS. on BUTLER’S ANALOGY, 
PALEY’S EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY, and HILL’ 3 
LECTURES on DIVINITY. With Two Introductory Lectures, 
and Four Addresses delivered in the New © — Edinburgh. 
By THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D. L.L.D. 
The Porthumous Works of Dr. Chalmers may now be had com- 
plete as under :— 
Daily Scripture Readings .............+++ 3vols. £111 6 








Sabbath Scripture Readings .. 110 
Posthumous Works ............++ 010 6 
Institutes of Theology ...........+..ss+00s vols, 11 0 
Prelections on Butler, Paley, and Hill 7 a 010 6 





In all.... 
Dr. Chalmers’s Works, 12mo. as — 
lished by himself .. 
Sutherland & Knox, Edinburgh ; 
London. 


. 9 vols. £4144 6 
ub bas vols. £5 0 0 
“Hamilton, Adams & Co. 


WORKS BY THE REV. 





JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 
New edition, in feap. 8vo. price 3s. in cloth, 
“( UR FATHER:” a Manual of Family Prayer 
/ for General and Special Occasions. With Short Prayers 
for Spare Minutes, and Passages for Reflection. 
Just published, price 1s. in a wrappe 
DIVINE DEALING and HU MAN PRE- 
PARATION. Two Sermons preached on Friday, September 2ist, 
1819, being the Day of Humiliation as appointe ‘to be observed at 
Crown-court Chapel. 
Now publishing, in Weekly Numbers, price 3d. 
LECTURES on the SEVEN CHURCHES of 
ASIA MINOR, being the Third Volume of / ne gn eoend Sketches, 
This series is illustrated by beautiful Wood Engravings, repre- 
senting the present state of the Apostolic Churches. 
= Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 
“This d day i is p published. peice 3s. 6d. 12mo0. bound, oe 496 
p of the United Kingdo: 
T ISTORY “of GRE AT BRITAIN “and TRE- 
LAND; with an Account of the Present State and Re- 
sources of the United Kingdom and its Colonies; — Goomioes 
for Examination at the End of every go by H ITE, 
B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, M.A.. rr. iWeldelbens 
Author of* — of Universal History, A 
the press, edited by Dr. White, 
A SCHOOL HISTORY OF FRANCE. 12mo. 
_Edinburgh : | Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





DEDICATED TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE 
OF WALES, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION OF HER 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


MR. J. D. HARDING'S NEW WORK ON DRAWING. 
Just published, in Six P: arts, price 219, ; or bound in cloth, 25s. 
New Edition, 

ESSONS on ART ; a Complete Course of 


4 oo. with Examples for Practice. Arranged pro- 


gressive! 
y J. D. HARDING. 

The object of this ai is to supply, more especially for the use 
of schools, a Series of Progressive Lessons in Drawing, designed 
not only to facilitate the acquisition of a right practice of Art, t but 
to make the pupil acquainted with the principles on which it 
depends, D. Bogue, Fh eet, 











COcr. 
Just published, price 6s, 7 je 


we CRITICAL = REPRINT OF 

y AL and TRor 

WRITINGS of THEODORE PASC ELLAN EOUS 
___——sLondon : John Chapman, . 12, Strand. 


GOMNOLISM and PSYCHEISM other 
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Vital Magnetism or Mesmeri: nsidered herwise 7 
and Philosophieally ; being Two Lecbenen with nad aly INTR! 
vered in Bolton, under the auspices of the Bolton ions dal 4 0GRAPI 
inatiate, With an Appendix, unies @ narrative of Mi Ove Circus 

Psychical Experience, and of some remarkable eu, “4 full colow 


soak particulars ef the Saas by = 


recovered at Bolton. By J Soret the 656, wag 














Lancashire. 1s. 6d. cloth sewed. K, Surgeon, de. Hola, EID’ 
Hodgson, Clifford's Inn-passage, Fleet-street, London gpogRAF 
: Published this da ete 
QUTLINES of PHY SICAL GEOGRAPHy § aete 
for the Use of Schools. By EDWARD HUGHES, F construct 
Asses. I) Inst. C.E., fal With of the | Royal Naval Lower mt isan. rs 
ir i Eig 
v ILLIAM HUGHES, late Present Cea st Hae Both of 
pp at Pgineers br "Priee. with Maps Colou: red scan ty! 
se ormi' com Atlas ; 
Geography, price ls. = — om of 
London : Longman & Co, Rudimen 
ee ee : 
published, price 6e. Outlines 
RACTICE iN GERMAN. Adapted for Seip. | Rudimen 
Instruction. By FALCK-LEBAHN. “ Rudimen 
“A better arranged, more intelligible, more plain) 
and of more practical value of its kind, we do not renemie 
have seen.”—Sunday Times. to ‘tional 
pe I eieninaney cxoented Sex te parpesa® —John Bull, Dictio' 
joever fails to learn the German i t 
must have an intellect irredeemably dull ond cbfesemes with me gt Bainbure! 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria- — 
BARON ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. | THE 
Just published, 2 vols, 8vo., price 10s, 6d, ; me 
vu 
NSICHTEN DER NATUR. Mit "prompt 
‘issensscaftlichen elantorengen. Von ALEXANDER at the Of 
= HUM SOLE” 3rd Edition very much improved. 2 vols, 
VO. 


Also by the same Author, 

















ITR 








Kosmos. Entwurf einer physischen Welthe. i) AS 
sereibung. 2vols.8vo. 11 1s 
___ Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, Deputy 
NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, Lowest r 
T ae 1st, price 2s, 6d. in post 8vo, admitted, 
ETTERS Tf LADY. Cry 
. | een vwitiat VON HUMBOLDT. Translated by Dr, remainder 
Recently published, Laat 
In post 8vo. price 2s. 6d. mi as yapper. with a Frontispiece by within on¢ 
mates. 
ress ‘AND. "TRIAL; all extr 
s of Lendon I wi : 
By Mrs. NEWTON Crust ND (lats CAMILLA TOULMIN) : 
Now ready, in 1 volume, in a neat cloth binding, price 8 Endowr 
THREE TALES, — 
By MARTIN F; Kas PPER, Esq., D.C.L. F.RE., Author of Age 15 
Proverbial Philosophy,’ fis? 
THE CROCK OF GOLD, THE TWINS, AND HEART. —_ 
— eo by Joun Lercu. Proposs 
8vo. cloth, price 10a, E nt 
LETTE RS AND POEMS. 
Selected from the Writings of BERNARD BARTON. HEA 
With Memoir and Portrait. Edited by his Daughter. HE 
*,* This Volume contains several interesting letters from Southey, 
mb, &c., never before published. ; LI 
New Edition, in 2 vols. feap. Svo. prions . x lettered. ety 
THE STORY OF LILLY WSON. Life 
By CATHERINE CROWE, Author ot - tote Hopley,’ &e. and Schc 
A novel of rare merit."— Messenger. noderate 
ped nN creation worth deans *—John Bull, 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. A person 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE §& oneagea 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, es aned 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY) yi 
Of Saturday, October 20, contains Articles on _— 
Agricultural education | Land scheme, Chartist Lives ¢ 
pornare athe | Leaves, injured Increase 
Bread, pri | Leaves, cause of fall of Every 
British y ote I Microscopical —_—) and at n 
Brunsvigia Josephine Mildew on vines, by 
Calendar, horticultural Moth, Ermine Apple, by yt promptl 
Calendar, agricultural Weatwood 
Cattle, breeding, rearing, and | orehids! from seed, by Mr.Gallier 
feeding Oxide of lead, leaves injured by Ortoan 
Cholera and fu: Plants, half hardy to winter 
Climate a real — Plants, diseases of TN 
Diseases of plants Plants, proper naming of . 
Drainage, soil warmed b | Potatoes, autumn planting, by Commi 
Drainage, deep, by Mr A. J.| _ Mr. Miller ornhi 
Bernays Potatoes, Mr. Lomba’s plan of 
Béncation, peoeteuibanal saving, by Mr. M*Cormac 
Farms, Potatoes on hillocks, by Mr. 
Farm, Mr. Wi il M‘Corm: NI 
Farming, high— — Farm 2 oe of F Members of Ipswich FIRI 
‘farmers’ prospects useum. 2 
Fences, shrubs for Probus Pecment Club—Cattle aa Sept 
Forest trees, to prune ro of farmers THE 
—* serratifolia, by Mr.For- | —— to kill oe 
Seabee; Napoleon Salvia veplendens, Tulate 
Fungi and cholera Shrubs for fence: the sun 
Glass, rough plate, by Mr. Ro- = ‘temperature of, increased re 
y drainage ope 
Gordon Castle Temperature, terrestrial paid ot 
Grapes, rust in, by Mr. Whiting rees, forest, to prune ue 
Grapes, red spider on, by ditto | Villa gardening ves | 
Grapes, seedling ines, mildew on upon t 
Grapes, early Wenlock Reading Society The 
Grapes, late ate - . Wee pa omenees, by Mr. John 1000, 
Horticultural Society’s Garden 
Land, value of, as affected by| W a a ) farm at Newton 4 ‘- 
capital, by Mr. Hewitt Davis | lect 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural %, 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-gardet, 2 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with a from the oor} ». 
Hop, Hay. and Seed Markets, and @ complete Newspaper, 3B. 
condensed account of ali the transactions of the ort " 
ORDER of any Newsvender—_OFPICE for Advertite baal 


ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Coyent-garden, London, 
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pages large 18mo., 6d. stiff wrapper, 
bi ap dermetline of the Geography of Palestine. 
price 28. 6d. 
ofthe aT x0 School, Edinburgh ; containing io beautifully 


hed, 72 

1 inst BO OK of GEOGRAPHY ;; being an 
A ae F f Dr. Rem’s ‘Rudiments of Modern Geogra- 
Pupils, and also to serve asan 

Phe to the Ost Books used in more advanced classes. 
TRODU C" TORY AT LAS’ of MODERN 
Pa, By ALEXANDER REID, L.L.D., lately Rector 

on er constructed from the best Authorities : 
- a New Edition, reduced to 


REID'S ANSCHOOL ATLAS of “MODERN 
APHY ; with an Inpex, containing the Names, properly 
Coast e most important Places laid down in the Maps, the 


hey are situated, and their Latitude and 

Countries ‘nese Contains 16 beautifully full coloured Maps, 

Longite constructed from the best Authorities, of which those of Hin- 
onstrated States and Canada, Australasia and Polynesia, 
seMPalestine, bave been recently added. 


Atlases are now bound in 4to., the Maps not 
aot Beth of these being folded. ; 


By the same Author, 
Rudiments of Modern Geography. 
Outlines of Sacred Geography. 9th edit. 6d. 
Rudiments of E nglish Grammar. 7thedit. 6d. 
Rudiments of English Composition. 7thedit. 2s. 

Key to Ditto. 3rdedit. 3s. 6d. 

Dictionary of the English Language. 5th edit. 6s. 6d. 
Bdinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 

LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 


ANCE SOCIETY entertains prepesnls of any description 
human life 


6th edit. 1s, 




















he contingency of 
ae oe reees, s and erer 'y information pew Be be had on application 
CHARLES JAMES THICKE, Resident Secretary. 
i) ITRE GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
Chairman—Rev. GEORGE POCOC LI 
Deputy-Chairman—Hon,. RICHARD EDW ARD iow ARD. 
Lowest rates of premium consistent with safety. Age in all eases 
simitted, and appearance before the Board dispensed with. No 
Pri only one-half the premium required ne paid, the 
mainder can stand as a debt on the policy, or be paid off at 
combined with such low rates of premium. La policies revived 
within one year without fine, and very moderate rates for unhealthy 
small extra premium, can rendered absolute, so as not to be 
ritisted by any act of the life assured, a most important matter to 
Endowments for Children on unusually favourable terms. 
Extracts from Tables for whole Term of Life. 
Agel5 | Age® | J N Age 40— 
#16 2| £10 7| £115 8| £2 0 9| £81 4) £215 8 
enpire,and every info: ed by applicationto SPENCER 
P. PLUMER, Esq. ieocuan 23, Pall Mall. 
HE CATHOLIC LAW and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. Incorporated under the 


at rymees 17, New Bridge-street, Blac 
ASSOCIATION, 23, Pall Mall, Londo a 
And Ten other Directors. 
policy disputed unless obtained by fr: aud. On policies for the whole 
This is S only office affording so great an advantage, 
mates. Policies i in the hands of a third party, by payment of a 
yersons ho ding policies as security for debt. 
Age2o | Age 30 | Age3s | 
Proposals panel do daily. iy. | Evenpestness, &c. sent to any part of the 
HEALTHY AND UNHEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 
i gg cap. 110. No. 8, New Coventry-street, Leicester-square, 


Dit fe Assurance, Families may be provided for, and Churches 
and Schools endowed by both Clergy and Laity, at the following 
noderate rates of premium for healthy lives. 


TO ASSURE ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. 
Aperson aged 25 foo required to pa: ll, 188. 7d. yearly. 
Or about Ninepence a week only! 
GRIT sens cnecsenvatengncrcknssncdtnnesoee 21. 108, 10d. yearly. 
Or not quite One Shilling per week ! 
..3l 11s, 4d. yearly. 
“Ore littie’ more than One Shilling ‘and Fourpence per week ! 
so on till the extreme of life. 
Three-fourths of the profits given te the Assured. 
Lives declined by other Offices accepted at equitable rates, and 
Increased Annuities granted on Diseased Lives, 
Every description of Life business effected wi greater facility 
wi at at more moderate rates than at most other offices. 
uses, Forms Trop , and every 
Momptly given, on application to 
WILLIAM HENRY (poem. Managing Actuary; 
WILLIAM NORRIS, Secreta 
Ortoany of the Company’s Vang 


[Xion ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
(FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES.) 
Cornhill and Baker: “street, London ; College-green, Dublin ; and 
lanade, Hamburgh. 
nstituted a.p, 1714 
WILLIAM NOTTIDGE, Esq. Chairman, 

NICHOLAS. CHARRINGTON, “Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
FIRE INSURANCE ia all its branches, and Profits returned 
(a 8eptennial Policies, 
Pi LIFE BONUS OF THE YEAR 1848, of two-thirds of 
jw Profits of the LIFE DEPARTMENT, has been this day 
eclared ; and, with the exception of a reserve of 20,000. (to accu- 
malate towards the next bonus, in 1855), is payable upon and with 
sum insured, at the rate of 1/. 1vs. per Cent. per annum for the 
ares Years, on Policies effected in Great Britain wu upon the 
it system, and according to the number of Annual Premiums 
paid on each since the last declaration. This addition is equal to 
Tare than 3 50l. per Cent. on the Premiums upon the average of 
ves between the Ages of Twenty = Forty, and 331. per Cent. 
upon those between Twenty and Six: 
dant following will show the sme of Bonus on Policies for 
according to the ages of the Lives when assured. 
ii AmountofPremium Bonus 
received for for the 

last Seven Years. same tim: 


information 





Being about 70 per cent. on 


= Feeeaces 1521. 
521, 108, 10d, such amount of Premium. 


ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, King William-street, City. Established 1838, 
Benjamin Hawes, Esq. Chairman, 
Shenae Nesbitt, Esq. aan, 
Charles Baldwin, ao | w J ones, 
John Barnard, Esq. } Jone Knill, Es 
George Denny, Eva John Nolloth, Esq. 
Bryan Donkin, Esq. F.RS. | Charles Phillips, Esq. 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. | Daniel Sutton, Exc 
sidney Gurney, Esq. 
W.K ; Jameson, Esq. 


Esq. 


qd. 
tes Bellingham Woolsey, 


Auditors. 


Wm. Hawes, 


Esq.; E. Greenaway, Esq. ; 
mes P. Jones, Esq. 


Anthony Dunlop, Esq. ; :* 


Ba 
Messrs, Barnard, Barnard & Dimadale ; ey mon Bank of 
London ; London and count Bankin pany. 

Physicians— Arch. Billin: , M. D.F Tt st Roo ir’ 

Surgeons—James Farish deg. ; an TAL, Esq. F.B.S. 
Standing C —Russell Gurney, Esq. QC. 
Solicitor—J. Curtis, Esq. 

The business of this Company embraces every description of risk 
connected with Life Assurance. The Premiums are ‘moderate, and 
may paid quarterly, half-yearly, or otherwise ; a portion may 
remain on cre Parties going to the East or West Indies, &c. 
are assured at very moderate rates. esidence in Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and many other places, allowed without extra charge. 
Advances are made to assurers on undoubted re =< other 
security. Attention is requested to the detaile uses of 


the Company. 
WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary serine Secretary. 
PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established in 1 
For Granting er on ce and Survivorships, 








ICES, 
70, Lombard-street, City end 57, “Aopen Westminster. 


Matthias Attwood, Esq. 

Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. | 
W. Cotton, Esq. D.C.L. F.R.S. 
William Davis, a 

Richard Fuller, E 


—_— D. Hodgson, Esq. 
| Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
a L. Holland, Esq. 
Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Charles Hampden Turner, Esq. 


] ENT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker rly Siting coneint- 
ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.I.M. the Em- 
peror of Russia, most respectfully solicits 1 ob, the 1 bie an 
inspection of his extensive STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern improvements, at the most econo 


mical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes, 8 uineas. Gentlemen's, with enamelled dials, 10 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches 4 guin rranted sub- 


eas. jar 
stantial and nemarate going Lever W atches, jewelled in four holes, 
6 guineas.—E. 82, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, and 34, 
Royal Exchange (Cheek ‘Tower Area). 


EK Ratan ett Oo 2 
THE PATENTEES, 
© their friends and the public 
generally, that they base a eet to their extensive assortment of 
ECTRO PLATE, 
an important variety of 
SILVER, GILT, and 
BRONZE 


PRODUCTIONS, 
in the highest — of Art, 


SIDEBOARD TABLE. wy OTHER PLATE, 
8, VASES, A ND BA8S-RELIEFS. 
res from the Antiqne, 


Designs of 
EMIN NEXT: MODERN eARTISTS. 
The whole of the above Articles are manufactured by 
Messrs. ELKINGTON & CO., on new and scientific 5. 
their desire being to perpetuate and produce, at the lowest -peose 
cost, the best —— of Ancient aud Modern Art. A visit totheir 
Establishment will amply repay both the artist and conneisseur. 
22, Regent street. corner of Jermyn-street, 
45, Moorgate-street, } London. 


Manufactory, Newhall-street, Birmingham. 


ILATE.—A. B. SAVORY & SONS, Manufac- 

turing Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank 

of England.—The best wrought SILVER SPOONS and FORER, 

fiddle pattern, 7a. 9d. ; Queen’s pattern, 72. 4d. per ounce. 

The following are the welanne recommended, but the articles may 
be had lighter or heavier at the same price per ounce :— 





Cc O, 


and 





tfully 








James A. Gorton.” Esq. M.D. 
F.B.S. | Maithew Whiting, Esq. 


Emanuel Goodhart. Fea “it John Davis, Esq. 
John Haggard, Esq. D.C.L. 
SECURITY 


In the Policies granted by this Company there is no clause 
limiting the liability of the Shareholders to the amount of their 
ive S 
he Assured have the guarantee of a subscribed and accumulated 
Capital of upwards of One Million sterling ; in addition to which, 
the private ee ng of Rapend individual Shareholder in the Com- 
pany is 





BONUS. 
At the division of prefits declared up to the 3rd July, 1247, the 
Bonus added to Policies effected in the seven preceding years on 
the “ Return System” — ~ 33 per Cent. on the premntamas paid, 
Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 
LOW RATES. 


The Assured on the Non-participating Scale are charged Tne 
LOWEST POSSIBLE RATE OF PREMIUM. 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE,| 
50, REGENT-STREET ; 
CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
Established 1806. 
Policy Holders’ Capital, £1,156,783. 
Annual Income, £143,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the 7 of the Office, £1 765,000. 





Presi 
The Right Sele) EARL GREY. 


Directora. 
Sir pimere D. King, Bart. Chairman. 
apt. W. Joh illiams, D 


Deputy- Chairman. 
Henry B. at William Ostler, Esq. 


H. Blencowe Chur Esq. eorge Round, 

George Dacre. James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. The Rev. James Sherman. 
William Judd, E Frederick Squire, Esq 

The Hon. arthar ‘Kinnaird. William Henry Bione. Esq. 


n A. B Esq id. M, Dir ‘ector. 
Physician Joba Maclean, ™ D. F.S.S., 29 cUpeer Mentaguocirest, 
Montague- square, 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of 

















Date Sum - . |Bonuses added subse- 
of | Original Premium. (quently, to be further 
Policy. | Insured. | it increased annually. 
| £2500 |£79 . 10 Extinguished | £1223 2 0 
Ist] 1000 3319 2 ditto 23117 8 
1818 | 1000 34 16 10 ditto 114 18 10 








a of Bonuses added to other Policies. 


Policy | Date. | Bonuses | Total with Additions, 





Sum 
| | Insured. added. | to be further increased. 
sa | 1307 £900 £982 12 1 £1882 12 1 
1174 | 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
3392 1820 5000 3558 17 8 855817 8 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the — of the Office, in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, at the City Branch, and at the head Office, No. 
50, Regent-street. 


N ETCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH- 
POWDER will be found to be the best that has yet been 

: it contains no acids, nor anything that can injure the 

finest enamel; ; it thoroughly removes the tartar and all impurities, 
produces that Leautiful white appearance so much to be desired ; 
— its fragrant perfume tends to sweeten and puny the breath. 
& Co., from the many years they have been celebrated as ‘'ooth- 
brash Makers, have had opportunities (that occur to few) of test- 


the relative merits of those powders that have been brought 
fe ore the public. They have now succeeded in_ procuring the re- 
ceipt 











1681. 5a, 10d, . ss Lest, Reine 60 per cent. ditto. 
18tl, 198, 2d. . < Jest. Being 55 per cent. ditto, 
ud, Being 50 per cent. ditto. 





Yost Being 45 per cent, ditto. 
THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 





from which the above powder is prepared, and confidently 
recommend its universal adoption. — lesale and retail at 
Metcalfe, Bingley & Co.'s, Brush. makers to H. R. H. ey 
28. per box aution. The genuine powder wi 

Arms, combined —_ those of H. R. H. Prince ‘Albert, on the iid 
of the box, and the signature and address of the firm, thus, 
ee Oxford-street. 


bo: 
Metcalfe, Bingley & Co., 130 B, 


Fiddle Pattern, oz. 3. d. £. s. d.|Queen’s Pattern,oz. sd £.2.d. 
12 Table Spoons 30 at7 2 10 is 0 12 TableSpoons yoat7 414134 
12 Dessert ditto 20 72 7 34/12 Dessert ditto26 7 4 9108 
123 Table Forks 30 721015 0/12 Table Forks 40 7 414134 
12 Dessert ditto 20 72 7 3 4)12 Dessertditto2 7 4 9108 
2Gravy Spoons10 72 3118) 2GravySpoonsi2 7 4 4 80 
1Soup Ladle 10 72 3118) 1Soup Ladle 2 744 80 
4Sauceditto 10 78 316 8| 4 Sauce di 10 4140 
4 Salt p Spcensigitt strong) 00 4 Salt Spoons (strong gilt) 2320 
Fis! 210 0) 1 Fish Slic 358 
12 Tea Spoons ‘10° 78 3168\12TeaS as ‘4710 5 98 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs 0150! 1 PairSugarTongs .. 1 50 
N.B. A price current, stamped as a newspaper, illustrated by 
drawings, and  coptataiog information relative to the purchase of 
ilver plate and plated ware, may be had on application, or will be 


sent iz ato the country free of postage, in answer toa paid letter. 
EAL & SON'S LIST of BEDDING, 7 


taining a full description of Weights, Sizes, and Prices, b 
which Purchasers are enabled to judge the articles best cael 
make a good Set of Bedding, sent free by Post, on application 4 
their Factory, 196, (opposite the Chapel,) Tottenham- court-road, 
London. 


EAFNESS.—New Discovery.-The ORGANIC 
VIBRATOR, = extraordinarily powerful, small, newly- 
invented inst entirely different from all 
others, to surpass a nythine of the kind that has been, or probably 
ever can be, produce It is modelled to the ear, so that it rests 
within, without projecting. Being of the same colour asthe skin, 
is not perceptible. Enables deaf persons to enjoy general conversa- 
tion, to hear distinctly at church and at public assemblies. The 
unpleasant sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirely re- 
| moved, and it affords all the assistance that possibly could be 
desired. Also, invaluable newly-invented SPECTACLES, — 

& B. ;SOLOMONS, Aurists and (Opticians, 39, Albemarle-street, 
Piccadilly. 


‘OCOA is a Nut which, besides farinaceous sub- 
/ stance, contains a bland oil. The oil in this Nut has one 
} advantage, which is, that it is less liable than any other oil to 
| rancidity. Possessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa is 
become a most valuable article of - ol paroulerty if, by 
mechanical or other means, the farin: nee ean 
perfectly incorporated with the oily, that tl the =e will prevent the 
other from separating. Such an union is presented in the Goore 
repared by JAME EPPS, Homeopathic Chemist, Em, Seen 
ussell-street, BleemeSury, London ; and thus, while the deli hte 
ful flavour, im_part dependent on the oil, is retained, the whole 
preparation aan with the most delicate stomach. 


FAIR COMPLEXION.—TO THE LADIES. 
UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY. 
OCKBURN’S ORIENTAL BOTANICAL 
/ PREPARATION.—For almost instantly and effectually re- 
moving blotches, pipes. freckles, tan spots, and every other cuta- 
neows eruption of the skin. fter one application of the Botanic 
Extract, which must be used twice or three times a day, a won- 
derful change will at once be perceived, and in the course of a few 
days the Complexion will assume a beautiful roseate appearance. 
The Extract to apply is of a most — nature, and the first 
application will prove its surprising eftica 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, ty the sole Proprietors, 
George H. J. Cockburn, and Barclay & Sons, Farringdon-street, 
London, in bottles at 2s, 9d. and 48. 6d. each, with full directions 
for use; also — 150, Oxford-street ; 
Churchyard; Prout, 229, Strand; Hann nay & Co. 63, ‘Oxford. 
Greet; ‘Butler & Co.'4, Cheapside ; and all other Chemists in the 
Kine om. 

To be had also of the Chemists, Cockburn’s celebrated RING- 

WORM LOTION, price 2s. 42. and 10s. per bott: 

Copy of a recent testimonial proving the efficacy of the above 

xtract :— 




















St. James's, London, March 4th, 1849, 
Miss de Winton presents her compliments to Mr. Cockburn, and 
begs to state, and thank him at the same time, for the complete 
success she derived from only two bottles of his Botanic Extract, 
and it was quite the means of removing the eruption on her face 
with which she had been | previously troubled. 


T OLLOWAY’S PILLS a wonderful Remedy 

for BILIOUS COMPLAINTS, INDIGESTION, and 
DISORDERED STCMACHS.—Mr. Reardon, of Newcastle, who 
some time past recired from the legal profession in consequence of 
ill health brought on by over attention to business, causing great 
debility, nervousness, indigestion. and a complete upset of the 
biliary system, together with palpitation of the heart, was per- 
suaded by his friends to try Holloway’s a as all the medical 








ones 5 he had -Y-- nt Ky - rsevered in their 
to the — he is new 
——4 and his health is better then it ever was before, 





verietiy 
he is now in his 65th year.—Sold by all dpearietn a and at 
Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, London 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS, 
FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





AIR een 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo. 21s. bound, 


THE CITIES AND WILDS OF ANDALUCIA. 


By the HON. R. DUNDAS MURRAY. 


In crown 8vo. price 6s. neatly bound, the SECOND VOLUME of A Third Edition, in Two Volumes, post 8vo. 21s. bound, with Additions, of 
Ty 
PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAL WORKS, MR. WHITESIDE’S ITALY 
Containing the REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA, Vol. Il. ff poate at - 
N.B.—Mr. Prescott’s Historical Works will be completed in Eight Monthly Volumes. IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
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